





RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
Dr. B. H. Menta 


Community organization is one of the recognised modern techniques of building up 
community life. In the following article, the author discusses the principles of community 
organization and describes some of the important programmes which should be given priority 
in all schemes for reorganizing and rebuilding the social, economic and cultural life of the 


people living in hundreds of villages in India. 


Dr. Mchta is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The British, confronted by political unrest 
India, 
welfare 


and poverty in introduced a few 
measures of in rural 


Otherwise, except during the reigns 


programmes 
areas. 
of a few progressive rulers, the peasant 
left food for 
the conquerors and the people. More than 
seventy per cent of the crops produced were 


was alone to 


produce 


food crops, the country was large and not 
very populated, and there were not many 
cities to feed. Therefore, the cultivator was 
able to find some food for himself and _ his 
family to continue his poor but contented 
existence. This situation was considerably 
changed by the land policies of the British 
Government. Land passed from the culti- 
the 


was 


vator to absentee-landlord, money 


economy introduced and food crops 
gave place to commercial crops till only 
forty per cent of the total crops were food 
crops. As urban 
industrialization, the people in the villages 
had more and more urban population to 
feed and less and less food for themselves 
to eat. Political unrest and poverty of the 
people led the British to create Rural Deve- 
lopment and Agricultural 
Departments of the provinces. 
Rural departments in some of the larger 
Indian States even able to obtain 
better British India. As 


lukewarm and not too intensive efforts were 


areas increased with 


Departments, 
in some 
were 
results than in 
carried out in small and selected areas, 
involving very little cost to the government, 
mo spectacular results were achieved. The 
with little direct 


urban administrators, 
1 


contact with the masses, lacking adequate 
knowledge of conditions, problems and needs 
of the people, and with no real zeal for 
service, blamed the lethargy, indifference 
and conservatism of the cultivator for their 
failures. During the war years, the increase 
in the demand for food for the soldiers, 
lack of internal communication facilities, 
and absence of food imports from abroad 
led to Grow More Food Campaigns which 
were carried out more or less in a routine 
bureaucratic manner, with almost similar 
results as in the past. 
After Independence. 


manded the fulfilment of promises made to 
the people, the improvement of living condi- 





Independence de- 


tions, and the raising up of standards of 
living, especially of the rural masses. If new 
ways not known to deal with the 
situation, at least the old efforts and ex- 
had taught An 
analysis of the previous programmes of rural 
developments reveals ten important con- 


were 


periences some lessons. 


clusions: 


1. The agency of the normal govern- 
mental administration was not able 
the attention and 


to command 


confidence of the rural population. 
The administration 
did not have direct and prolonged 
contact with the people to induce 
them to take to new methods of 
cultivation. 
3. The emotional factor is vital 
rural development, and suggested 


rm 


rural officials 


in 
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programmes must stimulate enthu- 
siasm, which should not merely 
obtain the  cultivator’s mental 
approval, but should habituate him 


to continued action. 


The methods and means suggested 
to the people had to be within 
their means and should be able to 
clearly demonstrate to them positive 
and, if possible, immediate eco- 
nomic gains. 

should 


who 


not 
had 


adequate lands and sufficient work- 


The economic gains 


merely benefit those 
ing capital but the gains should 
be available to the entire village 
community. 

New suggestions and improvements 
should not be merely didactic; the 
economic leadership given to the 
people should share their experi- 
ence, understand and appreciate 
difficulties, think out the 
problem with them and demonstrate 


their 


in practice, for their sensory ex- 
perience, the benefits and value of 
the new methods of cultivation. 


As these methods had to be 
extensive and had to cover about 
70,000 villages, the cost must be 
very high, and the Government had 
to be prepared to make hdavy 
investments with no bright prospects 
of immediate returns. 


Upto the people 


had lived according to their past 


present, the 


experiences; and if their indepen- 
dent thoughts had to be aroused 
and if they had to understand the 
meaning and consequences of their 
actions, they had to be given a 
comprehensive programme of social 


education, dealing, at least, with 
the major aspects of life. 


9. The 
difficulties, and constant frustration 
of officials revealed the _ vital 
importance of the land problem, 
and the failure of previous land 
policies. Land had to belong to 
those who cultivated it, and there 


slow progress, insuperable 


ought to be adequate returns for 
the money and efforts ploughed 


into the soil. 


10. Rural 
seemed to be based on the principle 


development programmes 
“Look after the village economy, 
and the village community will look 
after itself’. Thus they failed to 
improve the social structure of the 
village, and social conditions and 
the way of 
economic Lack of 
medical aid, a high birth rate, 
backwardness of the woman, lack 
of proper education and oppor- 
tunities for the youth, and neglect 


problems stood in 


development. 


of children, summed up a social 
situation which became a challenge 
to the government after indepen- 
dence. 


A new concept of rural development.— 
Independence required a comprehensive 
treatment of fundamental problems. The 
problem of agricultural backwardness was 
linked up with shortage of food, unemploy- 
ment and pressure of population on land. 
A piecemeal treatment of the rural problem 
could hardly lay the foundation of a new 
and great nation. The new concept of rural 
development is, therefore, not only born out 
of our history, but out of a proper know- 
ledge of the present day conditions and 
needs, and a realisation of the high ideals 
the nation has set before itself. The new 
concept of rural development is, therefore, 
a comprehensive approach to Nature, eco- 
nomic activities and social development. 
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Nature—the greatest natural asset to ‘the 
nation.—The greatest asset of man is Nature 
Its vast resources have to be harnessed for 
the maximum welfare of man. Because of 
foreign domination, India had not only 
failed to develop its vast resources, but the 
natural wealth in each square mile of our 
territory was not even known. The develop- 
ment of natural resources does not merely 
include the irrigation of our lands, the 
creation of power and the exploitation of 
known sources of minerals. This is essen- 
tially a problem of discovery, and the 
lessons of Russia and China reveal how the 
community and the independent efforts of 
the youth, in cooperation with their teachers 
and scientists, can discover the _ infinite 
variety of wealth that abounds in our 
mountains and forests, on our plateaus, plains 
and fertile river banks, and the shores of 
the oceans that surround us. Great strides 
in rural development can take place only 
if a spirit of adventure and pioneering is 
aroused in the rural population. 

Economic activities—The eventual pros- 
perity of man depends upon the economic 
activities of entire communities, and not 
upon the success and increase of wealth of 
a few individuals. The needs of rural 
development require the vitalisation of the 
science of rural economics. Upto now rural 
economics is created and mutilated in the 
ivory towers of Universities, where urbanised 
teachers and students teach, learn and 
discuss the almost dead economic theories 
of the nineteenth century. Rural economics 
has to grow in the hearts of the villages, as 
a result of deep, intensive and purposeful 
contacts between the city thinker and the 
village worker. The baffling land problem is a 
challenge not only to the politician, but 
the economists as well; and a comprehensive 
development of agriculture can hardly take 
place on decadent feudal foundations. And 
yet the heritage of our history, and our 


claim to moral leadership demands that 
social justice is achieved peacefully and 
without delay. Whilst the more fundamental 
and intricate problems await the proper 
study and thought of our leadership and our 
scientists, some of the immediate problems 
can be more readily dealt with at once. 
These include the improvement and moderni- 
sation of agriculture; the improvement of 
communications; housing and the physical 
environment; the revival of crafts and village 
industries; the creation of well-planned and 
decentralised industries in rural areas; the 
co-ordination of urban and rural economy; 
and the problem of increasing purchasing 
power in rural areas in order to support 
urban industrial development. 

Social Development.—The success of efforts 
to develop natural resources and local eco- 
nomy depends upon the psychological factor, 
the quality of the human group and the 
efficiency of community organisation. At 
present, most of the efforts and the assign- 
ment of vast financial resources are 
concentrated on the economic activities of 
the Community Development Projects; and 
the human agency is treated as a tool of 
the government administrator. The old rural 
structure is being used to build new economic 
foundations, and the village panchayat often 
dominated by vested interests, selfishness 
and the so-called cream of the village 
intelligentsia is, for the time being, used as 
the agency to fulfil the local targets of the 
immediate plans. Inspite of these inherent 
weaknesses and lack of regional and tech- 
nical leadership and inadequate resources, 
some of the project areas are able to muddle 
through and achieve results in the economic 
field. But there is still the need for consoli- 
dating the gains achieved. It is not often 
remembered that our agriculture is so 
backward, that even a little fillip and a 
small investment are bound to show improve- 
ment, and yield larger crops. It has to be 
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seen that our results are commensurate with 
the crores sunk into agricultural development 
and community organisation. The soundness 
of the present efforts will be judged by the 
continuity of results after the State initiative 
is withdrawn; and this demands greater 
opportunity and responsibility for the youth, 
greater emphasis on the right type of social 
education and proper care of the village 
children. The lack of leadership for the new 
efforts has been generally realised; and the 
training that has to be given to community 
organisers must be properly conceived and 
adequate. In the first 
be the right type of personnel to give the 
training; and these can hardly be trained 
abroad. This again emphasises the vital 


instance, there must 


importance of leadership and the need to. 


create a more efficient and _ functional 
leadership from within the village commu- 
nity to replace the externally imposed 
leadership of the present day. 

Whenever new concepts arise and agencies 
are created to reach new objectives, new 
words have to be The threefold 
objectives of rural development described 


used. 


above are conceived as “community develop- 
ment”. The word “community” has suddenly 
arisen not only on our national but also on 
the international firmament. But the new 
nomenclature is handicapped by the old 
uses of the same word. It has been realised 
in the United Nations that the word 
“community” has different meanings and 
different uses in the different countries of 
the world, and amongst different peoples. 
A world inquiry has been conducted to find 
out the meanings and uses of this word. It 
is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
the historical and regional evolution of the 
community concept. A community implies 
a group of persons with well defined common 
interest. For the purpose of community 
organisation, the community will be primarily 
regional. The most important element of 
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community living is the “spirit of together- 
ness’, and its chief foundation is psycho- 
logical. There be intimate human 
relationship based on sympathy, understand- 
ing and willingness for active participation 
in activities involving the common good of 
all. The common good of all implies the 
absence of undue self-consciousness as well as 
the absence of the desire to promote small- 
group interests against the common good of 
all. It is hardly possible for a community to 
exist if there is excessive social inequality, 


must 


exploitation and an imposition of social 
injustice by one group upon another. It is 
because of that the 
economic life of the community as a whole, 
of groups of individuals within the com- 
munity, and of each individual has to receive 
maximum attention. Economic conflicts 
within a community tend to destroy the 


these considerations 


community itself. 

Community Consciousnesn—lIf these 
factors are given due consideration, then the 
concept of “community consciousness” will 
be more easily comprehensible. Community 


organisation without Community conscious- 


ness is the existence of a form without 
its spirit. Community consciousness may 
have been present in the past, but 


several factors may contribute to weaken it 
or to destroy it completely. Selfishness and 
individualism, which are more evident and 
extensive in urban areas are also existing 
in rural areas. Class differences, caste 
distinctions, inequalities in land ownership 
and the presence of a landless labour class 
or harijans, all contribute towards weakening 
community consciousness, and extolling its 
opposite—group consciousness leading to 
eternal and basic group conflicts within the 
regional community. Rapid and extensive 
promotion of regional economic development 
without taking into consideration the pre- 
sence of group conflicts, without active efforts 
to prevent the promotion of group and 
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individual selfish interests, and without 
intensive programmes which contribute to- 
wards the growth of community conscious- 
ness may only promote regional economic 
well-being. But such a process will only help 
to make the rich richer which will accentuate 
further the group conflict within the com- 
munity. The economic gains of a group may 
be so much that a total disintegration of the 
community may take place, leaving the 
regional community a stage for bitter group 
conflicts and rivalries; or at least, there will 
be little or no public cooperation from the 
majority of the community. The neglect 
of community consciousness and the em- 
phasis on economic targets enhances this 
danger. The true evaluation of Community 
Development Project lies in the measure- 
ment of economic gains and positive growth 
of community consciousness at the same time. 
Absence of willing public cooperation from 
the majority in a regional community can be 
treated as a major indication of the absence 
of community consciousness. Community 
organisation does not mean the mere 
doing together of over-preached and stated 
demanded activities; but it means doing of 
things together with the consciousness of the 
common interests of the community. In such 
efforts there is a positive presence of love 
and sympathy, and a measure of under- 
standing of the common benefits that are to 
accrue from the efforts. 

The mere presence of community cons- 
ciousness is not likely to eradicate immedia- 
tely the different groups and the group 
conflicts which exist in the present social and 
economic conditions. Any regional com- 
munity consists of persons with different 
interests, outlooks and opinions; and _ these 
lead to human inter-actions and _inter- 
relations. Community groups also form 
themselves as persons come together for the 


performance of important social, religious 
and economic functions. Thus every person 


is a member of the regional community in 
the place where he lives and a member of 
a functional community where he works or 
where he congregates for religious or 
recreational purposes, etc. Likewise young 
persons become part of the institutional 
community in educational institutions. The 
challenge of the times seems to be the ability 
to live together in a regional community 
inspite of differences, emphasising the im- 
portance of tolerance, understanding and 
goodwill. Though human beings seem to 
be capable of overlooking many fundamental 
antagonisms, yet the absence of common 
economic interests and the presence, 
especially, of basic economic conflicts seems 
to make it difficult for communities to remain 
homogeneous and integrated inspite of a 
mental awareness of the meaning of 


community consciousness. 


Homogeneous and Heterogeneous 
Communities.—A homogeneous community is 
capable of creating more comprehensive com- 
munity objectives embracing almost every 
aspect of the life of the individual and the 
community. Thus a relatively homogeneous 
community integrates within a common and 
well-defined region. The size of such a 
community as well as of the region is 
relatively small, so that the community is 
capable of functioning as a manageable unit. 
Human relations within the homogeneous 
community are strong and intimate. There 
is desire as well as opportunity for community 
participation in common activities. The small 
village community in India is ideally suited to 
remain a closely integrated homogeneous 
community. The heterogeneous community 
too hives within a_ well-defined common 
region but the size of the community, as well 
as of the area in which it lives is large. 
Sometimes it is so large—like an urban indus- 
trial locality, that it ceases to be a 
manageable unit in terms of community 
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Such communities are 


comparatively few in rural areas. 


organisation. large 


India has thousands of small village com- 
munities. It should be realised that greater 


happiness, more intimate and creative human 


relationships and_ lesser psychological mal- 


adjustments and tensions are possible in the 
small regional community. It is even possible 
that 
efficiency in the sma!l community. As the 


there would be greater economic 
nation is being developed on a planned basis, 
it is desirable to realise, before it is too late, 
the real social value of the small community 
and not to overlook the dangers of what is 
called “urban-cum-rural” development which 
in a brief course of time may become a purely 
including within it 


urban development, 


familics of maladjusted agriculturists and 
artisans. When the objectives of the Nilokheri 
Project which is an ‘“urban-cum-rural” 
project were being laid down, the Narielwala 
Committee emphasised the need for achieving 
But Nilokhert, 


important social experiment in a small area 


homogeneity which is an 


with a very small population, revealed the 


! 


manner in which the population grew up 


as a conglomeration of small groups living 
as one heterogeneous community. The basis 
of differentiation was the economic factor. 
Nilokheri had an immigrant population made 
up of relatively large groups of agriculturists 
of the rural type, and artisans, shopkeepers, 
administrators and officials, and a floating 
population of the urban type. These small 


groups could not be easily welded together 


to work for the common good of all through 


an integrated regional economy. 


It is desirable that the rural basis of the 
The 


ways of living could be improved without 


rural area is maintained. traditional 
introducing urbanisation. The introduction 
of electricity for the home and the small 


scale cottage industries should not lead to a 


maladjusted urban economy preventing op- 


portunities for human groups with different 
standards of living to live as a homogeneous 
regional community. Community organi- 
sation to be effective must have social justice 
and relative social equality within the small 
community; and no one section of the 
community should be economically depen- 
dent on or subordinate to another section. 

words 


Community Organisation.—The 


“Community Organisation” are used to 
indicate a method of social work; it is a 
general concept implying the totality of a 


f 


regional or functional social organism. Using 
the same phrase in a more specific sense, it 
could mean the social mechanism that is 
developed within a social structure to become 
the instrument and agency for performing 
organisation 


life. The 


structure of a community consists of a 


social functions. Community 


implies a democratic way of 


number of families, living together in a 
common area. The coming in or moving out 
of families does not influence the basic 
structure of the community. But in organised 
communities there is a lesser mobility of 
population; this is especially the case in Asian 
countries. The new rural community in India 
has to be developed as a regional social 
caste and_ religious 


integration overriding 


differences; and this implies a vital social 


change which will involve a change in the 
pattern of human relationships. Perhaps such 
a fundamental change cannot be brought 
ibout immediately; and it is desirable 
that a social revolution is preceded by a 
psychological revolution. Community organi- 
sation, therefore, is not only a process of 
economic development; but it is primarily a 
social programme which will vitalise and 
expedite social change. Whilst the extension 
programme, the development of cooperatives 
and the promotion of cottage and small scale 
industries build the economy of the com- 
munity, social education becomes the funda- 


mental instrument not merely of achieving 
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literacy but also of shaping the mind, out- 
look and approach of the new community to 
all aspects of social life including health, 
education, and human relationship, and the 
integration of economic life to the social, 
recreational and cultural life of the 
community. 

A nucleus of organisation is found in all 
this 


historical heritage could become the nucleus 


rural communities in India, and 


of community organisation to serve the 
purposes of the regional community at the 
present day. Some kind of village panchayat 
is found in existence. This organisation is 
being revived, with increased powers to en- 
able it to perform functions hitherto belong- 
ing to the higher levels of the administrative 
hierarchy. For all practical purposes, the 
panchayat is encouraged to become a political 
organisation; and it is called upon to perform 
social functions which do not include those 
which are assigned to the “caste panchayats” 
which continue to exist in many villages. 
Thus the panchayat is becoming the nucleus 
of “power” in the village. In theory it is 
called upon to “serve” the community, but 
in practice it primarily wields authority. In 
a democracy, some persons or groups are 
invariably able to take advantage of the 
illiteracy and poverty of the villagers. 
Consequently, the Panchayat, elected though 
it is by adult franchise, comes to elect elders 
of substance and property. For the purposes 
of community social 
mechanism responsible for the organization 


organisation, the 


of the community and management of its 
affairs must be: (1) truly representative of 
the entire community, (2) must command 
the love and confidence of all the members, 
(3) must be able to work for the common 
good of all, irrespective of group and sectional 
interests, (4) must be capable of dealing with 
all aspects of the community’s life (some- 
times sharing, or co-ordinating its functions 
with other subordinate community func- 
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tional organisations); and (5) should not be 
merely a deliberative, determinative and 
controlling body. It should be a directive and 
executive body, its members actively parti- 
cipating in community activities. The chief 
defects of the present day organisation, over 
and above what has been pointed out above, 
are the absence of women and youths on the 
panchayat, and the non-performance of vital 
social functions which alone can help to 
create community consciousness and com- 
munity organisation to promote truly com- 
munity interests. 

Village Community Welfare Councils. — 
The local executive panchayat cannot be 
remodelled unless there is a small group of 
community conscious persons in the village; 
otherwise, initiative is taken by a political 
agency outside the village. This may destroy 
the village unity and disturb the village 
harmony. It is, therefore, advisable for the 
Community Development Project authorities 
to appoint, for the time being, a Social Wel- 
fare Council to function in the entire group 
of villages which are managed by the village 
level worker. This Council could consist of 
the best elements in the group of villages 
who take part in important activities promo- 
ting the welfare of the communities. The 
Council will thus consist of teachers, youths 
participating in the community services and 
recreation programmes, women from the 
local “Mahila Samaj”, and adult represen- 
tatives from the panchayats, cooperatives, 
and other village institutions. Doctors, not 
belonging to the villages, extension enthu- 
siasts, etc. can work as voluntary helpers of 
the Council. It is essential that the persons on 
the Council should be active workers in the 
social and economic programmes of com- 
munity development. This council will be 


responsible for the actual organisation and 
management of community activities and 
services, excluding those which are the direct 
responsibility of the panchayat. The Council 
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will deal mainly with the sphere of the 
social education programme, and the health, 
educational and welfare services. 


Its social functions will be, in course of 
time, extended to achieve economic progress 
by local planning, promotion of cooperation, 


improvement and extension of 


agriculture 
and animal husbandry, and development of 
village arts, crafts and small scale industries. 
Eventually, it will be realised that such 
councils will be able to improve the ability 
and quality of the village panchayats by 
guiding the electorates to vote for the right 
type of persons. Such councils can become 
the training ground for the right type of 


panchayats of the future. 


Programmes of Community Welfare.—In 
the past, it was erroneously believed that 
rural populations were educated by didactic 
programmes; but now, it is realised that the 
best 


village community and create activities in 


method to educate, is to activise the 
which all, from the youngest to the oldest, 


The 


activities of the Community 


can participate. programmes and 


Development 


Projects are, therefore, of the greatest 


importance. [he programmes of economic 
development are of great value, but activities 
promoted by external agencies will only bring 
results in terms of the 


about temporary 


immediate achievements of targets. Social 
programmes alone can create the nuclé¢us of 
a New Life Movement based on community 
organisation, which is an expression of the 


The 


are 


awakened community consciousness. 


Community Development Projects 
planned for three to five years only; but the 
need to consolidate the results achieved 
during this brief period may require a further 
extension of the projects to a ten year period. 


Whilst 
spectacular 


economic progress can achieve 


results in terms of reaching 
material targets during a brief period, the 


end of the project may not leave behind a 


powerful nucleus to promote future develop- 
The 


development project is not merely to achieve 


ment. basic aim of the community 
material targets, but to awaken in the rural 
community the need for a New Life, and 
reach a higher standard of living. And this 
objective has been achieved primarily by the 
genius, initiative, leadership, organisation and 
as far as possible) of the rural 

itself. This 


achieved if the programmes of the projects 


resources 


community aim cannot be 


do not leave behind them an awakened 
community consciousness, and the nucleus of 
a virile and adaptable community orga- 


nisation. 


The 


programmes of the Community Development 


Economic Programmes. economic 
Projects are usually conceived on a uniform 
pattern. They include agricultural extension 
It is 
are provided for the revival of hunting and 


important that intensive programmes 


forest economy in the tribal areas; a special 
the 


grassland foothills of ou 
and a 


economy on 


mountain ranges; shore economy 


based on fishing in the villages on the coast 


lines. Animal husbandry, arts, crafts and 
small scale industries are rightly sought to 
be developed in any region where conditions 


ire favourable; and problems of improved 
production according to demand, finance, 


Wetr: ‘ 
qaistridu 


tion, and marketing are also receiv- 


ing necessary attention. 


‘The Cooperative Movement is being rightly 
developed as the proper agency for large 
scale rural development, and it is the most 
appropriate economic agency to promote 
and function together with community orga- 
nisation. The Cooperative Movement has 
functioned now for more than a quarter of a 
this 


started and promoted by the State. Its 


century in country. It was initially 


achievements cannot be considered promising 
in terms of its high ideals and aims, the high 


standard of efficient managements required 
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in the movement, and its capacity to serve 
the poorest sections of the community. 
Because of the very low standard of life of 
the people, it has been only able to serve the 
middle, and perhaps, the lower-middle classes 
to some extent. Its greatest failure has been 
its inability to create local leadership amongst 
the cooperators themselves, making it im- 
possible for the governmental agency to 
withdraw and hand over to them the entire 
administration and management of the 
Cooperative Movement. If the Community 
Development Projects as a State agency will 
fail to develop the most essential social pro- 
grammes, the fate of the Cooperative 
Movement is also sealed in this country. It 
is, therefore, essential not only to create 
programmes, but to understand the true role, 
meaning and purpose of definite social 
objectives and achieve the fundamental and 
comprehensive aims of the Projects. 


Any programme can be developed only after 
knowing the conditions and problems of a 
community and region, and after properly 
evaluating them. Whilst local influence may 
determine the contents of the programmes, 
and may even determine their priorities in 
terms of possibilities, the basic contents of 
social programmes become the starting point 
of social development. As the Community 
Development Projects have such vast areas 
to cover, and there is likely to be a lack of 
leadership in the initial stages, the greater 
emphasis of the social programmes should be 
on creating leadership, providing oppor- 
tunities for local instructors and on creating 
activities that require elementary skills for 
organisation and management. In each area, 
it is only possible to create a small number 
of activities which could preferably be of a 
simple and standardised character. 

The major social programmes which 
could be developed one after another, or 


simultaneously where opportunity, —incli- 


nation, interest, leadership and resources are 


available are as follows:— 


Social education 


- 


(b) Health and physical fitness 

(c) Youth activities and community 
services 

(d) Organisation of women for recrea- 
tion, education and social participa- 
tion 

(e) Child welfare 

(f) Community recreation and cultural 


activities, 


Programmes for the care of the handi- 
capped, distressed or the destitute; and for 
the eradication of social evils are important 
where they are serious local problems, 
endangering community welfare and _ social 
health. These problems are often dealt with 
by institutions or a State agency, and the 
community is called upon to cooperate with 
them. 


The above programmes require the 
help and initiative of persons who have 
special knowledge of the objects and 
methods as well as programming. It is 
possible to classify rural areas in terms of 
their social development as (a) totally un- 
developed and backward areas, (b) partially 
developed areas with elements of leadership 
and activities, and (c) well developed areas 
with developed community consciousness. It 
is only in the areas of the last category that 
it is possible to develop any or all of the 
social programmes. The most difficult areas 
for social development are the totally un- 
developed ones which require the employ- 
ment of “special techniques”. In the middle 
group it is possible to develop social pro- 
grammes, using existing human material and 
developed activities as a nucleus. 

It is now generally accepted that social 
education is the most important, and the 
most difficult of all the programmes. It is 
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also desirable to give priority to community 

creation and youth organisation, as well as 
the organisation of women wherever possible, 
in order to rouse the enthusiasm of the com- 
munity, 


familiarising them with participa- 


tion, and creating a _ strong group ofl 


active local social workers, especially amongst 
the youth and women. Physical recreation 
iti ludes one or more of the four major ac ti- 


vities- community playgrounds, vyayam 


athletics, and open air activities. 


These activities promote physical fitness, and 
at the ame time become the nue leus pro- 
gramme of a local youth organisation. As 
there is the possibility of increasing the num- 
ber of activities gradually as local workers 
found, 


are in the preliminary stage, it 1s 


desirable to develop a single nuclear pro- 


gramme including activities promoting 
community recreation, physical fitness and 
youth organisation. ‘These activities will 
involve a participation of junior and senior 
groups amongst the youth of both the sexes, 
ind will command the enthusiasm and inte- 
rest of a large number of persons. Continued 
participation of individuals in activities is 
always based on personal interest, inclination 
and ability of the participant. Participation 
the 


selectivity. These “group activities” involve 


is thus according to principle — of 
participation of a limited number of persons, 
for specific purposes. The following is a 
list of possible groups of activities within 
each major programme. The list is not ex- 
haustive but only indicatory, and could 
be further expanded to suit local interests or 
groups. 

It is possible to make a distinction between 
the social programme of the Community 
Development Projects and the total pro- 
gramme of social welfare. The chief objec- 
tives of the social side of the Community 
Development Projects are the following:- 

(1) To rouse and stimulate the community 


emotionally, in order to enthuse them 


to actively participate in all the efforts 


of the Community Development 
Projects; 
(2) To activise each of the main and 


effective sections of the community 
the youth, the women and the working 


adults; 


}) ‘To educate the community by prepar- 
ing its mind to carry out the pro- 
grammes efficiently and intelligently, 
and at the same time develop a 

new philosophy and outlook towards 

life and society, embodying the desire 
and will to achieve a higher standard 


of living; 


+) ‘To prepare a leadership within the 
community itself to plan and deve- 
lop its own programmes and activities; 
)) ‘Yo provide experience and develop 
organisational the 


ability in com- 


munity; 

6) ‘To create incentives and opportunities 
for research within the local environ- 
ment in order to help the community 
to discuss its own problems and needs. 


The above objectives are vital and urgent; 
and efforts to achieve them should be given 
a priority in order to increase the possibility 
of economic development, and also prepare 
for political and cultural development of the 
comntunity. 


The total social welfare programme of the 
community, on the other hand, includes 
programmes of health and education, women 
and child welfare, family assistance, general 
youth welfare, care of the aged, care of the 
handicapped, social defence against crime, 
prostitution, alcoholism, gambling and other 
social vices in the community and a general 
programme of social and cultural activities. 


It is generally argued by governmental 
authorities, and it was even stated by our 
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Prime Minister in his inaugural address to 
the International Conference on Child Wel- 
fare held in Bombay in December, 1953, 
that the Government fully realised the impor- 
tance of at least some of the programmes of 
social welfare; but that the maximum re- 
sources of the State, because of the present 
must be invested in 
the 
development of the community. The returns 


circumstances, pro- 


grammes for economic and material 
of these investments are bound to increase, 
and they will be gradually available for the 
needs of social welfare. Social workers in 
India do not question the wisdom of this 
basic policy; but it is not realised that certain 
aspects of social and economic development 
are so inter-related, that certain types of 
programmes deserve priority even over eco- 
nomic programmes, in order to obtain the 


maximum returns from economic planning. 


Programmes to rouse community cons- 
ciousness, to create opportunities of contact 
between the primary agents of community 
development and the eventual workers of 
the projects, and the activities whicli are to 
be the means of conveying information, ideas 
and knowledge to the community must have 
a priority. These are primary programmes 
to create essential response, contact, nucleus 
of local workers and of activities which will 
be eventually extended according to the 
needs of the projects. These include com- 
munity recreation, youth organisation, 
elementary activities for women’s participa- 
tion and social education. 


Community recreation.—Community _ re- 
creation cuts across existing antagonisms, 
brings together persons of conflicting and 
group 
psychological background for 


community work, in 


competing economic interests and 
creates a 


which frustrations, 


anxieties and attitudes of negative criticism 
are removed. Happy and enjoyable contacts 
and pastimes create comradeship and positive 
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attitudes of cooperation. Human relationships 
are activated and improved. At the same 
time, the external leaders of the project get 
an opportunity to examine analytically the 
human element in the community. Persons 
with qualities of leadership, sincerity, 
enthusiasm, energy and organisational ability 


are easily noticed and picked up and more 


intimate and personal contacts are esta- 
blished with them. Gradually they are 
induced to receive some training, carry out 


programmes and shoulder responsibility. 


Thus community recreation draws every 
section of the community, stimulates com- 
munity consciousness and creates a nucleus 
for eventual community organisation and 


development. 


Community recreation should be diffe- 
rently organized for persons of different age 
and sex groups in rural areas. For children 
of both sexes upto eleven years, open group 
games, indoor handwork activities and 
excursions should be organised through junior 
societies and Red Cross or children’s asso- 
ciation branches. For boys and girls between 
eleven and fourteen years, organised group 
games and team games and athletics should 
be organized. There should also be recrea- 
tional participation in economic activities of 
adults like helping in the field, tending cattle, 
etc., elementary recreational participation in 
handicraft activities and participation in 
dramatics, music, art and painting, clay 
moulding and other competitions. Holiday 
programmes of community service in the 
home, social and community environments 
should be organised through scouts and 


senior groups of children’s associations. 


For boys between 15 and 21 years, organise 
special team games, gymnasium and camping. 
Participation in activities of creative hobby 
clubs with rural interests. Organise projects 
for community service, scouting and National 
Cadet Corps branches. 
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For girls between 15 and 21 years, there 
should be indoor activities and cultural 
recreations like singing, music and dancing, 
handicrafts and artistic activities, and ex- 
cursions and gradual initiation to playground 


activities. 


In the villages, community recreation for 
adults are gradually developed through 
organised village festivities and exhibitions 
and by gradual participation in observing 


the recreational activities of the young 


Youth Organisation Youth, given the 
opportunity and shown the way, is 
invariably able to carry out programmes to 
promote their welfare. There is the need 
to stimulate, enthuse and organise them; and 
then give them the opportunity to work for 
the development of their region and their 
people. Youth has latent idealism and ade- 
quate energy and both these need to be har- 
nessed to properly carry out programmes in 
which opportunities for their physical, 
mental and social development are blended 
with activities involving direct and concrete 
service to the community. There can be no 
great future for any community which is not 
willing to give youth the opportunity to be 
trained for leadership, and to shoulder duties 
and responsibilities which may sometimes 
appear to be too heavy for their young 
shoulders. Youth is immature, and as youth 
is dynamic it makes mistakes which are’ by 
themselves a training. Youth could be ade- 
quately led if they are to pave the way 
for progress on well-built foundations; but 
when a free tradition is pioneering for new 
and greater foundation, it is wise to let 
youth alone to lead themselves and overcome 
the cramping effects of traditions. For all 
these purposes, in the simple environment of 
the villages, there is the need for several 
types of youth organisation. The chief 


amongst them are a New Life Movement, 
a Young Farmer’s Club and a Youth 


Service Squad. These organisations can 
arise gradually out of regular participation 
in a community recreation programme for 
youth, involving play-ground activities, gym- 
nasium, athletics and camping. The youth 
community service squads could be created 
first amongst those who are willing to render 
quick and effective service to their own 
village community. The Young Farmers 
Club could be organised amongst sons of 
actual cultivators to learn and practice new 
methods for the development of agriculture, 
animal husbandry and crafts. The New 
Life Movement should follow later on a 
national scale to help youth function on a 
large and organised platform, according to 
high national ideals. Only through a 
radically new rural education and constant 
opportunities for training through camps, 
week-end study groups and short time 
practical courses will youth learn to prepare 
for the leadership of present day activities 
and the future development of the 
community. 

Organisation of Village Women.—Com- 
munity development presupposes effective 
participation of women in all aspects of life. 
This problem is far more difficult than is 
imagined, and even in communities in which 
women do not suffer from disabilities, they 
ve slow to come forward to participate 
regularly in the economic, social and recrea- 
tional life of the community. If women take 
to progressive ideas, they are capable of 


i 
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sustained effort. The few women with 
courage and initiative that are in the rural 
community must be encouraged to come 
forward in any activity which is of interest 
to them. Development of arts and crafts, 
gradual improvement of home life and social 
education are some of the primary activities 
to enthuse them; and regular participation 
in social life develops at a later stage. Women 
in each village should be encouraged to 
organise themselves into a Mahila Samaj 
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and take an interest in the working of the 


village Panchayat. It is a part of rural 


development to encourage girls to go to 
chools, 

Social Education: —Rural social education 
must now develop its own philosophy, be 
clear about its objectives and evolve leader- 
ship, techniques and materials to answer the 
demand for a programme which is integrally 
linked up with the promotion of community 
organisation and the development of the co- 
operative movement. Social education aims 
to demonstrate to the village community the 
ways of harmonious and cooperative living 
in which all activities are integrated to 
achieve the common well-being of all. Social 
education requires the democratic leadership 
of persons or groups who live amongst the 
villagers in a spirit of equality and service, 
sharing with the people the common expe- 
riences of day to day life, and demonstrate by 
example and actions the way to live and act 
in the home and community environment. 
Social education need not follow the didactic 
yrocess; it should deal with selected aspects 
of village life, according to local conditions, 
needs and interests of the people. Social edu- 
cation is not a programme of teaching; but 
a process of active contact, fraternisation and 
active and intelligent participation in life of 
a community. The social educator has to 
deal with individuals as well as groups and 
guide and advise them about their individual 
problems; at the same time, he finds 
methods and ways to impart information and 
about health 


economic life, family problems, recreation, 


knowledge and sanitation, 
etc. He initiates, organises and participates 
in all kinds of activities that give to the 
community the “know how” about improv- 
ing conditions and providing needs. Social 
education is more successful when it is not 
full of dull 


routine. It is through social education that 


over-organised, didactic and 


organisation and 


community 


cooperative 
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living are introduced to the people. Social 


education also helps to improve community 


recreation, youth welfare and women’s 
organisation. 
Health and San:tation.—The programm 


for health and sanitation in the village 


community activities created to 


the 


contains 


promote cleanliness of home, roads, 


drinking water places, etc; maintenance of 
village sanitation by the villagers themselves; 
disease 
gp 0 


as a part of the social education programme; 


prevention through antimalaria, anti- 
and other activities; health education 
and the maintenance and improvement of 
the physical fitness of the population through 
physical community recreation. Local con- 
ditions need to be studied carefully to deter- 
mine the most prevalent diseases and their 
general causes, especially in terms of neglect 
of the physical environment, ignorance and 
absence of preventive measures. There must 
be intimate cooperation between the entire 
community and the district health services. 
Maternity care, anti-malarial and anti-T.B. 
care, and treatment of the diseases of children 
will naturally receive the highest priority in 
a village health programme. Village cleanli- 
ness and disease prevention can be dealt 
with in a systematic manner by organising 
village sanitation and D. D. T. squads con- 
sisting of 8 to 16 volunteers with equipment. 
They should undergo a brief training course 
and work regularly or by turn once or twice 
a week. The squads should also maintain the 
the 
rain-fall, 


village weather stations to measure 


incidence and _ distribution of 


temperature, humidity, etc. 


Though child welfare programmes may 
not be immediately related to the promotion 
of planning and the economic programme, 
there are reasons why the requirements of 
children should receive special consideration 
because they have to be prepared to grow 


up as good and efficient citizens. Besides, 
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whilst community consciousness cannot be 
easily created in the older sections of the 
community because of the role of tradition 
and habits, and lack of mental attitudes 
created in the formation years of children, 


special programmes can easily be devised for 


T 
i 
children at little cost and aided by voluntary 


} ] 


community effort, that will enable them to 
grow up in a new atmosphere. The basic 
needs of children are proper environment, 
freedom and action through play, health 
“Bal-Vadi’ or the 
village nursery requires a_ higher priority 
than even basic education. There should be 
an organised village children’s centre created 


ye : 
and managed by the 


youth of the village, 
providing playground activities, hand work, 
and opportunities for the development of 
child arts and crafts. Wherever the social 
education programme has provided a village 
library there could also be a_ children’s 
library; or a children’s library can be 


provided by the Bal-Vadi, the basic school, 


or a local welfare agency. It is erroneously 
believed that children cannot contribute 
anything towards immediate nation-building 
programme They have energy and enthu- 
siasm; and they only need leadership. They 
are helpful in managing programmes like 
] care of animals, 


bird-care, flower crowing 


etc; they can participate in programmes of 
village cleanliness; and above all, they can 


help to maintain a happy atmosphere ir the 


village through organised programmes of 


singing, dancing and dramatics. The Com- 
munity Development Projects have to 
emphasise the slogan “Look after the 
children and the nation will look after itself”. 
No nation can hope to plan its future or 
await a great future if its children are neglec- 
ted or deprived of the primary blessings of 
food, care, affection, and opportunities for 
growth and development. 


It is very evident that programmes are 
intimately related to objectives. Because of 
the vastness of the rural problems, and the 
speed with which planning and development 
have to be carried out, adequate attention is 
not given to the basic factors like: (1) patient 
and intensive study of conditions (2) careful 
research to understand problems (3) deter- 
mination of clear and positive objectives 

+) planning programmes in terms of 
measured needs and achievement of objec- 
tives (5) constant imprevement of training 
facilities, quality and efficiency of leadership 
Conditions of rural India are such that a 
mere activising of the village community and 
a linking with the physicai environment may 
create a degree of satisfaction. The nation 
builder requires a quantum of discontent, 
ability for self-criticism and vigilance and 
a progressive outlook which seeks quality, 
efiiciency and lasting results. The nation is 
rightly investing its utmost in the rural areas; 
a business like nation is satisfied with nothing 


except measured dividend. 




















SOME MEDICO-SOCIAL ASPECTS OF TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 
(Miss) G. R. BANERJEE 


In all schemes of tuberculosis control, the social, emotional and economic aspects of the 
disease should be taken into consideration. In the following article, Dr. Banerjee discusses 
some of these aspects and describes the role of a medical social worker in T. B. Hospitals 


and Sanatoria. 


Dr. (Miss) Banerjee is a member of the I 


fuberculosis, according to the medical 
profession, is a disease caused by a rod shaped 
microbe which has a predilection for lungs 
and the tissue of the lymphatic system and 
to a lesser degree for certain other organs. 
‘The human body has protective cells 
phagocytes), swimming in the blood stream, 
which attack and often destroy these 
invading bacilli before they can do any 
damage. But when due to some reason, these 
protective cells are weaker or fewer and the 
disease germs more virulent or more 
numerous, the latter establish themselves 
in favourable tissue, multiply, destroy the 
tissue cells, produce ulceration and other 


complexities. 


Yet it cannot be said that just the 
presence of this cause, i.e., the tubercle 
bacillus in contact with lungs or other tissue, 
is only necessary for the development of the 
disease. For, appropriate seed is not enough 
to raise a crop; there must be also an 
appropriate growth medium. Just as a certain 
type of soil is favourable for one type of 
crop though not of much use for an orchard, 
so it appears that certain human bodies are 
suitable beds for certain diseases. This truth 
was discovered over seventeen hundred years 
ago by the Greek doctor Galen who held, 
“No cause can be efficient without an 
aptitude of the body.” It is very true of 
tubercle bacillus which is found to afflict 
persons of certain types and to pass by their 
kinsfolk of different physique. 


Practically every adult in the population 
has tubercular germs in his or her body 
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but all do not develop the disease. Inspite 
of having these germs within them, they 
are not stricken with tuberculosis. Then 
there are some people in whose body these 
germs actually become virulent in the lung 
at one time or another and produce the 
disease. In this group, there are some indivi- 
duals whose body finally overpowers the 
germs (even when the disease has set in 
without any external aid of drugs and they 
may not be aware that they have had 
an attack of T.B. If some time later their 
lungs are X’rayed accidentally, only a small 
scar may be visible indicating the successful 
battle that the body had fought against the 
disease. But in the group mentioned above, 
there are others in whom the bacilli become 
virulent and the body has to seek external 
aid to fight the disease. In some cases, the 
body may be able to fight the disease 
successfully with the aid of medical or 
surgical treatment but in others their consti- 
tution may be so poor that inspite of the 
aid they succumb. 

Though it is true that T.B. bacillus creates 
disease in some persons and leaves certain 
people even if they are in the same 
environment, the medical profession has yet 
not been able to state for certain what 
exactly that constitutional factor is which 
makes one the victim of the disease and 
keeps the other immune from it. However, 
it is well established that people in 
impoverished conditions are more susceptible 
to tuberculosis than others; that malnutri- 
tion, inadequate housing conditions, un- 


hygienic habits and ignorance regarding the 
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nature of tuberculosis contribute towards 
the spread of the disease. Consequently, when 
the question of tuberculosis control is taken 
up in our country, majority of people shrug 
their shoulders or throw up their arms in 
despair and practically all fingers are 


pointed at poverty. 


The writer does not ignore the poverty 
of the people but feels that, inspite of it, 
efforts have to be made to control the 
spread of the disease. Simultaneously pro- 
grammes for the economic uplift of the 
people, measures have to be taken to 
combat the spread of T.B. In this article, 
ome of these measures are discussed. 

Extent of 1.B. in India.—-Approximately 
9,00,000 persons in India die of tuberculosis 
every year and about 25,00,000 suffer from 
active disease. Some of them are in an early 
stage of infection while others are fairly 
To meet the situation, 


+000 T.B. clinics and 


advanced cases. 
we need about 
about 5,00,000 beds in our country. 
But we have only about 110 clinics 
and 10400 beds. Out of these, some 
are available only on payment while others 
are free or semi-free. There is always a great 
demand for beds, specially the free ones. 
In the circumstances, it is natural on the 
part of the medical profession to make a 
large number of these beds available only on 
short-term basis. As a _ result, we ‘find 
many patients are discharged from hospitals 
and sanatoria even though their physical 
condition is far from satisfactory. This quick 
turnover in most of the hospitals is due to 
the fact that there is a long list of patients 
waiting. With limited number of beds 
available, the hospital authorities would like 
to give the benefit to the maximum number 
of patients. 

After discharge from the hospital, the 


patients are advised to come to the QOut- 


Patient Department for treatment. How- 


ever, a large number of these patients are 
poor and do not have O.P.D. facilities neai 
their residence. Some of them can ill-afford 
the cost of transportation to the hospital 
while a few are too weak to cover a long 
distance to take the treatment. So they 
remain at home without any active treatment 
till they die. During this period, if they are 
‘sputum positive’, they infect not only the 
members of their own family but even their 


neighbours. 
Again, amongst the medical profession and 
the lay public there is a tendency towards 


giving best of care to early and hopeful 


cases. It is human nature to attend to 
something that is likely to yield quicker 
resul So hospital and sanatorium authori- 


tics do not want to offer the bed to an 
advanced case. The argument is: ‘Why 
wasie the bed over a patie nt whose disease 
condition is far advanced. Save it for one 
whose disease can be easily arrested or who 
is in an early stage of tuberculosis. That is 


economy . 


The Diiemma—The dilemma of tuber- 
culosis control arises here. A patient with 
advanced T.B. is an infectious case. His 
putum is highly positive and contains a 


} 


large number of } 


bacilli. A person who comes 
in close contact with him has far more 
chances of developing the disease than one 
who lives with a patient having an early 
lesion. The sputum of the latter may still 
be negative or may not be that positive. 
When, in order to economise, we focus on 
hospitalising the early ‘hopeful’ cases of the 


} 


disease, we overlook the fact that a bed 


denied to an advanced case is indirectly 
paving the way for a demand for twenty 
to thirty beds for so-called early cases. The 
highly positive case perhaps will infect a 
minimum of 20 to 30 people and they will 
require hospital beds, may be ‘early cases 


of the disease’. 
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In certain diseases like cancer, it may be 
worthwhile to reserve the beds for those 
cases only whom active treatment will 
benefit. An untreatable and advanced case 
of cancer does not infect others while an 
advanced case of T.B. can infect all the 
members of his household and even his 
neighbours. ‘Therefore, if there are no 
opportunities to isolate him in his own 
house, it becomes imperative to do so in a 
hospital in his own interest as well as that 
of the society. 

T.B. Sub-Committee Recommendations.— 
The Tuberculosis Sub-Committee of the 
Health Panel of the Planning Commission 
made valuable suggestions for combating 
the disease. It regarded the improvement of 
the general standard of living, provision for 
isolation and treatment of the patient, and 
introduction of preventive measures as very 
important for the control of tuberculosis. 
It showed the need for (1) B.C.G. vaccina- 
tion, (2) Clinics and domiciliary service, 
3) Training and demonstration centres, 

, 3eds for isolation and_ treatment, 
5) After-care and (6) Research. 

The Committee further recommended 
that organisations employing large number 
of workers should provide facilities for the 
care of their T.B. patients by adding beds 
to the existing institutions or by starting 
new ones. It also suggested that non-official 
organisations should be encouraged to 
establish and run tuberculosis institutions 
and that the government should give grants 
for building and maintenance, provided 
these institutions are run on sound and 
non-profit basis. 

We notice that, along with other measures 
for the control of the disease, there is a move 
towards increasing the number of beds for 
T.B. patients. However, these beds should 
be meant both for early and advanced cases. 
The fear that is very often expressed by 
hospital and sanatorium authorities regarding 


3 


the admission of advanced cases is worth 
noting. It is based on the belief that, if such 
patients are admitted and allowed to remain 
in the hospital for a long time, they may 
die there and the mortality rate in the 
institution will go up and consequently bring 
disrepute to it. It is true that some patients 
will die during the period of hospitalisation. 
Yet it is wrong to brand an advanced case 
as a ‘hopeless case’. It is difficult to say 
always exactly who is a ‘hopelessly advanced 
case’. A particular individual may have a 
strong constitution and with some outside 
aid he may successfully fight against the 
advanced disease condition, while another 
person may not have enough stamina even 
when he is in an early stage of tuberculosis. 
In short, what may be an advanced stage 
for one person may not be so in the case 
of another. Therefore, the very attitude of 
branding a person as an advanced and 
hopeless case is meaningless. 

The idea of having an entire hospital for 
advanced cases only is not feasible. If all the 
patients whose disease has spread too far 
are kept in one institution, it will soon get 
into disrepute. As most of the patients going 
there may die, other patients will get scared 
of that place and refuse to seek admission 
therein. On the other hand, if, in the 
existing institutions, separate wings are built 
for more patients, some sections can be kept 
for advanced cases. Early and late cases 
should be kept separate to avoid giving 
further infection to the former. The hospi- 
talisation of both early and advanced cases 
(where it is not possible to provide sound 
treatment facilities at home) is absolutely 
necessary. It is true that some patients do 
not like to be warded due to ignorance, fear 
and various emotional factors but there are 
many who want to be in a hospital for rest 
and care provided beds are available. Why 
not we make provision for these patients, at 
least, even if they are advanced ones? 
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It will take time to have sufficient beds 
for our T.B. patients, and it is not intended 
that admission be limited to advanced cases 
only. What is necessary is a new outlook 
regarding hospitalisation of T.B. patients. If 
we overlook the need for hospitalisation of 
our advanced T.B. cases, we may uncon- 
sciously refrain from putting forth efforts 
to create enough beds and may not care to 
cure so many of our curable advanced cases. 
Our aim should be to make beds available 
for all those who need them, i.e., for those 
who want medical care and whose home 
conditions are not congenial. The objective 
should also be to provide the best of care to 
Both the 
government and the public have equal 
responsibility in this. 


both early and advanced cases. 


Methods of Treatment.—Talking now of 
the methods of treatment, it may _ be 
mentioned that T.B. is a longterm illness and 
is treated both by drugs and surgery, the 
latter heing a recent development. A large 
number of cases can now be treated by 
surgical methods. The cure by drugs, some- 
times the only course, is a long term affair 
and hence expensive, and requires a longer 
stay of the patient in the hospital. Surgery 
which should include Pneumothorax, Pneu- 
moperitonium, Thoracoplasty, Lung resec- 
tion, Phrenic evulsion, etc. is a quicker, easier 
and more effective process of treatment in 
pulmonary T.B. In a poor country like India 
there is need for evolving quicker methods 
of treatment. Though all surgical operations 
involve some risk, yet they are worth under- 
taking in the interest of the tuberculous. 
The earlier a patient is cured, the better for 
him and the society. Surgery undoubtedly 
has an advantage over drugs in the treatment 
of T.B. It is more economic and more 


effective and there are less chances of 
relapse. Therefore, more emphasis needs to 
be placed on this line of treatment by the 


medical profession. Surgical treatment 
facilities are available in very few hospitals 
and those too for minor surgery mostly. In 
hospitals and sanatoria, surgical facilities for 
T.B. patients have to be enhanced so that 
they do not have to undergo treatment for 


years. 


In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that, as there is a dearth of T.B. hospitals 
and clinics in our country, it may be 
worthwhile to have some mobile medical 
units for diagnosis as well as treatment of 
T.B. patients. It has been observed that, in 
a number of hospitals, artificial pneumo- 
thorax and pneumoperitorium are not 
administered on outpatient basis. Patients 
have to secure admission in the hospital for 
a day for their a.p. and p.p. As our hospital 
beds are usually full, a large number of 
patients have to wait long before they can 
secure a bed. During this period of waiting, 
the disease advances fast. Hence it is 
desirable that mobile medical units admi- 
nister a.p. and p.p. to patients who are 
unable to secure admissions in hospitals. 
Such a unit can visit the homes of patients, 
park the van near their houses and call the 
patients one by one inside the van, examine 
them and give a.p. or p.p. as the case may 
be. This would lessen overcrowding in 
hospitals and make beds available for major 
surgery cases. Also, patients would be able 
to secure treatment before their disease has 
advanced too far. If the treatment facilities 
are brought near their house many patients 
would be willing to take advantage of them 
patients who would have grudged covering 
a long distance to reach hospitals for 
treatment. 


Serious and difficult as are the problems 
of the treatment of a T.B. patient there is 
the later and still greater problem of ‘after- 
care’. Many patients are employed in 
sedentary jobs before developing the disease. 
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When they are discharged from the hospital 
or sanatorium as arrested cases, they are not 
very often taken back by their employers. 
Sedentary occupations are not strenuous for 
ex-patients; yet the employers usually refuse 
to take them back. Such instances are 
common not only in private concerns but 
even in government agencies. When ex-T.B. 
patients are refused re-employment in their 
old places, either they remain unemployed 
for ever or take up any job that comes in 
their way even when it may be unsuitable 
for them. Consequently they relapse and 
the treatment value of the sanatorium or 
the hospital thus goes to waste. 

In this matter governments at all levels 
have to take the lead. They should take 
back their employees when their disease gets 
arrested. Private organizations also can 
follow their example. A_ special medical 
board, appointed by certain employers to 
examine the hospital or sanatorium dis- 
charge to consider his fitness for resuming 
his old job, should keep in mind the fate 
of the person if he is just declared unfit. 
Time and again it has happened that the 
sanatorium authorities discharge an inmate 
as an arrested case and fit to go back to 
his work and the medical board appointed 
by the employers declares him unfit for 
work. It is high time the medical profession 
looked beyond the curative aspect of the 
disease into the rehabilitative side. 

Though tuberculosis has been known in 
our country from the time of Upanishads 
and the Mahabharata under the name of 
‘yakshma’ or ‘Kshaya Roga’, there is very 
little understanding by the people of the 
nature of the disease. Tuberculosis requires 
the afflicted person to be away from his job 
for about one or two years. Sick leave rules 
of establishments usually do not take this 
factor into consideration. So when a person 
is away from his job for more than six 
months on sick leave, in many places his 


services are terminated. This affects the 
recovery of the person. He is keen to resume 
his duties even before his disease is arrested 
for fear of losing his job. If there is no 
medical board to declare his fitness, he 
resumes his job, continues for a few months 
and then has a severe breakdown in health. 
All this indicates the need for understanding 
on the part of the employer and the public 
of the nature of the disease, so that proper 
leave facilities can be granted to people 
afflicted with the disease. 

No Isolated Medical Problem.—From all 
that has been discussed so far it is evident 
that tuberculosis cannot be regarded as an 
isolated medical problem. We need to look 
at its total social, economic, medical and 
psychological aspects. Although the discovery 
of anti-biotics and development of surgical 
skills may continually advance the medical 
treatment of tuberculosis, the most expert 
care is of no avail if social, economic and 
emotional factors involved in the disease are 
ignored. It is waste of medical treatment if 
the patient, after his disease is arrested, 
cannot lead a satisfactory life and resume 
his normal duties due to the faulty attitude 
of the public. It is waste of national wealth 
if the patient at an early stage of disease 
cannot take timely treatment due to the fear 
of losing his job or being a social outcaste. 

Apart from developing more and more 
facilities for preventive and curative work in 
the field of tuberculosis, there is also the 
great need for enlightening the public about 
the nature of the disease. The dissemination 
of accurate information through all available 
channels is essential. These should include 
educational programmes for the public by 
the district health departments, utilising the 
press, the radio, motion pictures, exhibits, 
posters, pamphlets, lectures to acquaint 
people with facts regarding the prevalent 
methods of infection and possibilities of 
its control, The object of all these informa- 
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tive and educational activities should be to 
secure public understanding, cooperation and 
appropriation for the work to be done; to 
induce every one infected to seek advice and 
treatment and not to resort to quacks; and 
to provide ample facilities, trained personnel 
and medical supplies to diagnose, treat and 
follow up all cases and their contacts. 
Then there are certain problems of the 
tuberculosis patient that have to be handled 
on individual level. He has to be studied not 
as a specimen presenting a pathological lung 
condition, but as a human being with a dis- 
tinct personality, reacting in its social, 
emotional and somatic aspects. He has to be 
helped to accept his diagnosis and take treat- 
ment. Any person working in a T.B. clinic 
should know that not all the people who 
are diagnosed as T.B. patients take the 
treatment even when it is given free. This 
attitude baffles the doctors and they often 
call the patient uncooperative. The reaction 
of the patient, however, psychoneurotic it 
may seein to us, is in essence a reaction to 
some conflict or fear motivated largely by 
subconscious psychological processes of which 
he is totally unaware. He may have an un- 
conscious or conscious fear of surgery, fear 
of possibility of additional infection from 
other patients during hospitalisation or 
anxiety regarding separation from his family. 
Planning an interview in such a way as to 
bring to light significant factors is a service 
which can be rendered by a trained medical 
social worker attached to the clinic or 
hospital. She can interview every patient at 
the time of diagnosis. This interview will give 
the patient an opportunity to discuss his 
reaction towards the diagnosis and the 
doctor’s recommendations. When the medical 
social worker helps the patient to realise and 
express the reasons why he feels the way 
he does, an attitude of objectivity and 
reasonableness usually results. Opportunities 


of expressing his partially repressed feelings 


to somebody who understands and accepts 
him non-judgmentally may help him to 
relieve his anxieties and provide strength to 
act upon his problem. 

After enabling the patient to accept his 
diagnosis and medical recommendations, the 
medical social worker keeps in touch with 
the patient and his family. It is her duty 
to see that there are no obstacles in carrying 
out the treatment plan. If there are domestic 
complications in the way of his treatment, 
the medical social worker deals with them. 
In this connection, it is essential to remember 
that the needs of a tuberculous patient 
cannot be completely separated from those 
of his family; he cannot be expected to re- 
cover in a hospital or sanatorium if the needs 
of his dependants are not met adequately. 
So, apart from helping the patient to adjust 
himself to the requirements of his treatment, 
the social worker also helps the family to 
adjust itself to the new situation. 

If the social worker finds that the chief 
obstacle to treatment is in the lack of finan- 
cial provision for the family when the patient 
is away for treatment, she tries to secure the 
same as far as possible. A medical social 
worker keeps in close touch with community 
resources. In case a patient requires financial 
help, she tries to get it from various trusts 
and charities in the community, of which 
neither the doctor nor the patient is aware. 

During the period of hospitalisation the 
‘ocial worker keeps in touch with the 
patient, allays his anxiety regarding various 
matters and helps him to get adjusted to 
hospital routine. She organises entertain- 
ments from time to time to create a spirit 
of cheerfulness in the patient and to help 
him to overcome his home sickness as well 
as the boredom of long-term treatment. By 
working with the patient and his family, the 
social worker enables him to complete his 
medical treatment. She sees that he does not 
‘sien out’ against medical advice. Also. she 
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helps the contacts to work out their fear of 
screening and tests. Thereby she encourages 
them to undergo necessary check-ups. 

Care after Discharge.—The medical social 
worker works with the patient not only at 
the point of diagnosis and during the period 
of hospitalisation but also long after his 
discharge. If lasting advantage is to be gained 
from treatment given in a_ hospital or 
sanatorium, we must have a proper plan for 
his care after discharge. He may need the 
medical social worker’s aid to readjust to 
his home environment. As life with all its 
changes flows along in the home without the 
patient, sometimes families become so accu- 
stomed to his long absence that they find it 
hard to give him back his proper role on his 
return. It makes the patient feel that he is 
an unwelcome member of his family. Some- 
times certain members of the family treat 
him as a social outcaste due to his disease 
even when it is arrested. 

So long as the patient is in the hospital or 
sanatorium, it is comparatively easy for him 
to follow the prescribed regimen. On his 
return home, he may find himself a 
man apart if he continues to live as 
he lived in an institution. He has to 
adapt himself to the family and the latter 
to him. The social worker has to follow up a 
discharge case very carefully. She has to see 
that the patient in his attempt to adjust 
himself to his world does not over-exert 
leading to reactivating of the disease. 
Though tuberculosis is a recurrent disease, 
every attempt has to be made to allay the 
anxiety of the discharged patient whose 
personality is greatly affected by the fear of 
a relapse of the disease. Besides, his ability 
to support himself and his family must also 
be restored. Since illness gives the patient a 
special position in society, the cure is not 
complete before the patient has been read- 
justed socially and enabled either to resume 
his old position or become reconciled to the 


new one. Therefore, the medical social 
worker very often has to assist a dischargee 
in securing a job better suited to his physical 
condition and also in helping him to adjust 
himself to his new work. She has not only to 
be in the know of suitable jobs in the com- 
munity but has very often to take a lead in 
organising vocational instruction and work- 
shops for the tuberculous. 

From what has been stated above, it is 
evident that along with the further develop- 
ment of well-equipped clinics, hospitals, sana- 
toria and diagnostic centres, there is great 
need for organising medical social service 
departments. Like the surgical or radiology 
department, the medical social service 
department too should be an integral part 
of a diagnostic or treatment centre. 

It is true that patients have varying abili- 
ties to face their disabilities caused by 
tuberculosis. But each T.B. patient has the 
right to be treated as an individual with 
hopes and fears and aspirations for himself. 
Without this individualised knowledge of the 
patient, it is not possible to open up for him 
new vistas broader than the illness with 
which he lives. The limitations of illness 
are not no doubt to be overlooked; but they 
should be seen only as part of the patient. 
Medical care to be effective requires 
consideration of the total needs of the indivi- 
dual—physical, social and emotional. 

The resources for diagnosis and treatment 
of tuberculosis are limited in our country. 
Therefore, it is all the more imperative that 
the best use is made of them. Medical social 
service departments will be a great help in 
enabling the patient to make the best use 
of the medical care available. Also they will 
bring about in the medical profession a 
better understanding of the patient and his 
problems. This will facilitate planning treat- 
ment for the patient as a person, which in 
turn will make for a sound plan of care and 
thus shorten the duration of illness. 








RURAL EDUCATION THROUGH RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
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Without proper cducation of the rural masses, rural India cannot be rebuilt. The 
Planning Commission has, therefore, evolved a new scheme of Social Education as an integral 
part of their Community Projects and National Extension Service for rebuilding Indian 
villages. In the following article, Mr. Das Gupta discusses this new scheme of Social Education 
against the background of the ideas of Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, and also describes the 


role of the Social Education Officers in the reconstruction of rural India. 
Mr. Das Gupta, an alumnus of the Tata Institute, is Lecturer in Social Work, Social 


Education Organisers’ Training Centre, 
Reconstruction, Sriniketan. 


The Principles of Social Education: a new 
concept: —In the first Five Year Plan for 
rural development, it is gratifying to note 
that honoured 
place. The planning body has realised that 
without proper the rural 
masses, the social or economic system could 
not be revitalised or rebuilt in India. It has 
further that for 
rural people must not confine itself to mere 
literacy, but possible 
training which can help socially handicapped 
lead a more 


education has secured its 


education of 


acknowledged education 


should include all 


groups and individuals to 
satisfying life. It must further mean not only 
an acquaintance with a few adult primers 
but, through all forms of social appeals and 
instrumental and individual aids to the ears 
and eyes of men, the creation of a new urge 
in order to enable them to live a more 
satisfying life and build a happier social 
order. 

To a slave India whose educational system 
was scrapped at the 
hundred years ago, and where the prepara- 
tion for literacy was hitherto the only means 
of establishing contact with the world of 


knowledge, this new concept of education 


base nearly two 


brings with it a message of cheer and hope. 


This may seem today a real land mark in 
our education and it may be _ necessary 
therefore to call upon the villagers to prepare 
for something new and hitherto unknown. 
The Background of Rural Education in 
India:——But we shall blunder historically, 


and Special Officer, Department of Rural 
if we think that we are adding today, in 
this new system of social education, an 


entirely new chapter to our own history of 
rural education in India. On the contrary, 
the pastoral civilisation, which the Aryans 
had them, ‘as they came 
trekking down the mountains’ to the lands 
below, was endowed with a great thirst for 
knowledge. Throughout the epic age, there- 
fore, through the Hindu period, the Rajput 
period and even till the last days of the 
great Mughal empire, the Indian villages 
equipped educational 
socio-cultural 


brought with 


maintained a_ well 


system with its philosophy 
and paraphernalia. This, in its turn, was 
rooted deep in the cultural traditions of the 
country and contained mandates for social 
behaviour and plans for ‘ocial action. The 
system offered to individuals through voca- 
tional training given in hereditary schools 
under family patterns, the wherewithals of 
their life. It provided the searcher for truth 
with a philosophy of life and not only laid 
down for him, his duties to each component 
unit of the society, but also prepared him to 
fulfil all his obligations. Usually, in ancient 
India, the educational system did not appear 
in the shape of a separate institution. It 
represented, an integral scheme of life from 
which men drew their social philosophy and 
material culture for meeting the daily needs 
of existence. The agencies and 
programmes through which this educational 
movement manifested itself could be grouped 


various 
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under four different heads:—(1) The Caste 
System, which offered vocational training. 
(2) The school, which offered formal 
instruction. (3) The epics, which outlined 
a charter of duties for every individual 
towards other individuals, other groups, the 
king and so on, and required every one to 
fulfil these duties. (4) The cultural and 
religious festivals, which had great recrea- 
tional value and which through popular 
participation in community celebrations, 
kept alive and recreated the community’s 
potentials of spirit and material strength 
for protecting the society as a whole. 

Even in the middle of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, when the commercial 
East India Company was established itself 
on the soil of the country, the above educa- 
tional system maintained its vigour. Mr. C L. 
Pendergast, a member of the Bombay 
Governor's Council, observed in 1821, “there 
is hardly a village, great or small, throughout 
our territories in which there is not at least 
one school.” In July 1922, it was discovered 
oy a survey conducted by the Board of 
Revenue, Madras, that there were one lakh 
twenty four thousand nine hundred and 
eighty (1,24,980) schools, giving instruction 
to eighteen lakhs eighty thousand six 
hundred and fifty (18,80,650) children. In 
1835, Rew. William Adam, under the 
instructions of Lord William  Bentink, 
surveyed the position of formal education 
in Bengal and reported that, in Bengal and 
Bihar, there were 100,000 schools or one 
school for every two villages. Gandhiji, 
depending on these calculations and on his 
profound knowledge of India’s cultural 
heritage, submitted at the Round Table 
Conference in October 1931, that the 
number of literates were far more in India 
in the middle of the 19th century than in 
the thirtees of the twentieth century itself. 
Over and above these institutions which 
catered to the educational needs of the 


villagers, all important households carried 
their private schools where domestic instruc- 
tion was given. According to William Adam, 
the zamindars, talukdars, mandals, gomastas, 
pundits and priests considered it beneath 
their prestige to send their children to 
schools and arranged their education at 
home. 


But these surveys reveal merely the state 
of affairs regarding formal education in 
Indian villages. In India, an individual’s 
education was never considered to have 
been completed by methods of formal 
instruction. At home, the men_ received 
instruction in the techniques of production 
from the elders who zealously guarded the 
trade-secrets of the caste-guilds. In a self- 
sufficient village society, fundamental educa- 
tion meant instruction in the various 
vocations, which co-existed with agriculture, 
namely rural industries, cottage crafts and 
so on. There was thus no untoward pressure 
on agriculture; consequently the economic 
difficulties which present themselves as a 
stumbling block to the spread of education 
today, did not exist. People’s cravings for 
industrial, vocational and other aspects of 
fundamental education, which help an 
individual to earn his daily bread, were fully 
met. 


Added to these two aspects of formal and 
vocational education, was the education for 
life and society. The recitals of the epics 
provided mandates for life. Integrity and 
sanctity of life, property, family, caste, and 
all other established social groupings were 
thus preserved. The fundamental maladjust- 
ments with the society and with the 
authoritarian groups due to the non-stability 
of social life, non-understanding of social 
values and non-availability of social security 


measures which are the chief concommitants 
of the present day disorganised society, 
could not frequently precipitate social 
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crisis at that stage, owing to this aspect of 
social education, 


Songs, dances and festivals connected with 
religious rituals added to the lustre of life. 
There were as the common saying goes— 
‘thirteen celebrations in twelve months’ and 
life remained at a high pitch of glamorous 
and happy existence. It was dynamic and 
the of 


which is the chief goal of the newly devised 


joyous attainment of a fraction 


social education programme. 


The period of De-education and Disintegra- 
tion of Rural Life: 
system of ‘total education’ which was the 
life, 
entry 


But this highly developed 


Indian was 
the of 
the East India Company. As commercial 


‘summum bonum’ of 


successfully undermined by 
careerists, they were interested in crushing 
the cottage industries, and avoiding ‘waste’ 
of revenue on moribund rural schools, the 
pathasalas and maktabs. The hundred years 
which separated the battle of Plassey from 
the first Revolt the British 
1857 marked the dark age of Indian educa- 


against in 
tion, when the Company agents were busy, 
to quote Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, looting and 
plundering. Officially, although the policy 
of the East India Company was a policy of 
and 
remember that in India education always 
depended on the patronage and aid of the 


indifference non-interference—let us 


ruling powers—but as Howel described, ‘the 
state Indian education under the 
British was ‘first ignored, then violently 
and successfully opposed, then conducted 
on a system now universally admitted to be 
erroneous and finally placed on the present 
footing.’ 


of 


It will be futile to argue whether the 
British and its 
planners Macaulay 


educational 


Government 

like 
ponsible for bringing ruin to the system of 
education in India. But it will be enough 


Lord were res- 
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to discover that it was during British rule, 
brought ‘mixed blessings’ the 
Indian people, that the caste system was 
attacked, Panchayats were denied their sanc- 
tions, cottage industries were destroyed, and 
a tremendous flight of the rural intelligentsia 
towards the city took place. To be brief, 
it was in this period that the techniques of 
weakened and _ the 
economic base of rural India was shattered. 


which to 


social defence were 
The rural people, who hitherto lived a 
life of comparative isolation and peaceful 
existence, were dragged into the whirlwind 
of 
Their existence came to be at stake. The 
shattered 
After a 
few years of British rule, the surveyer’s 
report found that the schools 
were housed in temples thatched 
houses for lack of accommodation and were 


political and economic exploitation. 


educational paraphernalia was 


and reduced to _ insignificance. 
common 


or 


manned by inefficient teachers, using obsolete 
methods of teaching, with unsuitable text 
books, slack discipline and severe punish- 
ment. As late as in 1901 once again, 
Hamilton found 190 tols in the 24 parganas 
and 150 tols in Hooghly in West Bengal and 
119 such institutions in Purnea district of 
Bihar, vehicles of higher 
education for the rural people. According 
to all informed opinion including that of 
the collector of Bellary, the decline of 
education therefore “is ascribable to the 
gradual impoverishment of the country” 
and to “the transfer of the capital of the 
country from the native governments and 
their officers who liberally expended in 
India, to the European. The greater part of 
the people were unable to defray the 
expenses incident upon education of their 


which were 


offsprings’’. 

In the above, one can read the sad story 
Jof the collapse of the system of rural 
‘education in India and the causes of its 
In 1835, according to 


tragic decline. 
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William Adam, the percentage of literates 
in Bengal and Bihar was 5.8 which was even 
then, only a little lower than the figures 
arrived at by the census of 1921. 


The new government, however, could not 
for long carry on with their policy of utter 
indifference. The stage of ‘successful opposi- 
tion’ therefore came to an end with the 
assumption of power by Queen Victoria. 
The British felt that it was for mutual good 
that the Indians should become a part and 
parcel of the British administration and must 
therefore acquire real education. With new 
ideas and new plans, the British Government 
launched a new system of education which 
aimed at creating in the minds of the 
Indians, a respect, reverance and faith for 
British civilisation and way of life, with 
which the Indians had no first hand 
acquaintance. For this purpose, the villages 
were of no use to the new rulers. The entire 
emphasis of the new state-sponsored educa- 
tional movement was therefore concentrated 
‘n the cities. Colleges and schools were thus 
established to manufacture a new set of 
intelligentsia, who were suitable applicants 
for the expanding vacancies in the British 
Indian secretariates, and who could feel 
nearer in their minds and thoughts to the 
people in Great Britain than to those who 
lived in the countryside. Thus, under the 
impact of the new system of urbanised and 
Anglicised education, a new class of Indians 
grew up in the big cities, while the masses 
languished behind in the deserted rural 
areas. 


The Missionary Approach: —Villagers were 
completely neglected during this period and 
no attempt worth mention was made to 
revitalise the very commendable system of 
rural education once prevalent therein. Lack 
of economic security further weakened the 
cause of education in villages; lack of educa- 
tion among the producers rendered the 


4 


forces of production weaker still. Caught in 
this vicious circle, the Indian villages were 
virtually brought to the verge of utter socio- 
cultural and economic ruin in less than one 
hundred years. 


But! it will be wrong to say that no 
attempts were made by the alien civilisation 
to reach the villages. As the earliest 
Portuguese settlers were heard to frequently 
declare that the explorers from Europe came 
to India in search of spices and Christians, 
it seemed that a set of new crusaders, un- 
armed but determined, had entered the 
villages and smaller towns. To start with, 
education to them meant, re-education or de- 
education of the Indians and the purpose was 
charistianisation of the natives whose morals 
were below the mark. But whatever might 
have been their end, they offered single- 
minded and wholehearted labour in the cause 
of education itself. In Bengal, Rev. May had 
established 36 schools near Chinsura which 
catered to the needs of 3,000 children. 
Captain Stewart, under the auspices of the 
Church Missionary Society, opened 10 verna- 
cular schools in and around Burdwan, with 
about 1,000 children attending them. In 
Bombay, the American Marathi Mission, the 
Church Mission Society and the Scottish 
Churches Mission worked hard; and the last 
one particularly concentrated its efforts in 
the villages of South Konkan. In Madras, the 
Church Mission Society conducted 107 
schools attended by 882 pupils and among 
other missionary societies, the London 
Missionary Society, the Danish Missionaries 
and the Wesleyan Mission, were notable for 
their activities. 


It will not be wrong, therefore, to say that, 
for nearly sixty to seventy years, the churches 
and missionaries remained the sole torch- 
bearers of education in rural India. It may 
be possible today to sit in judgment over 
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their work and severely question the motives 
of the Christian missionaries who alone stood 
out for ‘the salvation’ of the natives as they 
understood it, in those days of darkness and 
slavery; but it cannot be questioned that, 
had it not been for them, a substantial section 
of rural India and a major section of our 
tribal population would have been worse off 
today. 

The New Dawn—Rural Education and 
Giant Educators:—For more than half a 
century, therefore, the villages had heard of 
nothing but Christian missionaries and their 
deeds till, by the end of the 19th century or 
by the beginning of the new era in the 
twentieth century, Indian educationists 
turned towards the villages and government 
policies were also liberalised. Notable among 
the Indian educators who thought of the 
villagers and the problem of their education, 
were Tagore and Gandhi and the followers 
of Ramakrishna Deva. The Government and 
its architects felt concerned over the state of 
rural education in India and mobilised all 
its honest efforts. But it may be said without 
any fear of contradiction, that the attempts 
of the government were so erroneous and 
unrelated to the needs of the rural areas, that 
they hardly attained any success in creating 
better-educated villagers. Between 1882 and 
1922, the efforts of the government were 
mainly concentrated on securing progress 
in literacy among the villagers but according 
to the Simon Commission which submitted 
its report in 1929, the progress was least 
satisfactory. The report enumerated obstacles 
which hampered the progress of rural 
education in India as it found that the 
problems of rural education were much 
more intricate and fundamental and they 
were much the same as the problems of rural 
disorganisation in general. Shri S. N. 
Mukherji summed up the observation of the 
Report of the Committee in the following 
words: “Owing to scantiness of roads and 


means of communication, a great difficulty 
was encountered. Physical obstacles, low 
density of population, general poverty, 
ignorance and conservatism, seasonal illness, 
superstitious beliefs, caste barriers, religious 
communal differences—one and all of these 
went a long way in not helping the proper 
growth of education in India.” 


Governments after governments passed 
resolutions recommending compulsory _pri- 
mary education in rural areas. They set up 
schools and ordered the teachers on starva- 
tion wages to take up responsibilities of 
building an educational set up. 


But all these attempts made by a non- 
understanding adiministration, which failed 
to appreciate the needs of an age old and 
dying civilisation, could not touch the 
fringe of the problem. The herculean task 
of spreading education in the villages not 
only needed the co-operation of the adminis- 
trators and teachers but also of the philoso- 
phers, seers and social workers. It is, 
therefore, gratifying to note that destiny 
commissioned Tagore and Gandhi, to think, 
nay, meditate on the problems of rural 
education in India and come to the villages. 


Problems of Rural Education—Tagore’s 
Views:—The two great men formulated in 
their own ways, at their work centres esta- 
blished at Sriniketan and Wardha, their own 
diagnosis of the causes of rural ignorance 
and formulated their plans for social action. 
Thus Gandhiji conceived “Nai Talim”, 
taking into primary consideration — the 
economic basis of education and thus linked 
the contents of education with the needs of 
the rural producers. To Tagore the very 
same problem of village education called 
for a total movement for rural recons- 
truction or a plan for bringing life 
back in all its completeness to the rural 
areas. To Tagore, education, therefore, did 
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not mean a mere increase in the number of 
school buildings. On the other hand, he 
rejected the class-room-instruction-approach 
to education and followed the call of the old. 
He maintained that the educators will have 
to link the minds of men with the entire 
universe of thought and action. To draw 
experiences from life and nature and from 
the experiences of great men as well, thus 
became his main theme. In his educational 
institution at Santiniketan, he placed the 
disciples nearer to nature and enhanced their 
acquaintance with her. For the rural areas, 
he recommended the same scheme of learn- 
ing from life. But since life was at a dead 
level in the villages he had seen, the move- 
ment for spread of education got identified 
with the movement for reconstruction of life 
in all its aspects—agricultural, industrial 
and from the point of view of mental growth, 
cultural and formal instruction as well. With 
the total reconstruction of life, people will 
draw education from a richer background 
and by the very process of gaining further 
education, rural life itself will be enriched. 
Education, to Tagore, was not an isolated 
phenomenon but a complete restatement of 
the aims of life, a recreation of social values 
and visions and a total modification of the 
rigid personality framework. The process of 
rural reconstruction was the process of 
increasing and expanding the opportunities 
of rural education. For experimenting with 
this new theory of education, Tagore had, 
however, to come to the villages and establish 
his Institute of Rural Reconstruction on a 
barren piece of land in the District of 
Birbhum. The area of experimentation was 
economically at a dead level owing to 
continuous exploitation, for decades, by 
an offshoot of the East India Company, 
named Mr. Chip. Continuous cultivation 
of indigo for years had also made the soil 
one of the poorest in India. The inability on 
the part of Sriniketan to create a spectacular 


achievement in the domain of rural re- 
construction could thus be ascribed to these 
two fundamental limitations. At the same 
time, it is from these relentless efforts of 
success and failure, to sow the seeds of life 
in the ‘dreary desert’ of the Birbhum villages 
that the social education workers of the 
current age may draw their profoundest 
inspiration. 

Needs of the Villages 
Educational Programme:—An_ educational 
programme for the rural areas must be linked 
to the needs of the villages. It is to be so 
framed that a villager who passes through 
its multifarious phases, may be better 
equipped to face the vicissitudes of life in a 
disorganised society. The educational process 
must, therefore, supply the common villager 
with the wherewithal of life. It must endow 
him with the instruction necessary to combat 
the various evils which are continuously 
destroying the vitality of the village society. 
The problems of rural education are, there- 
fore, no more and no less than the problems 
of rural disorganisation itself. The task which 
faces a rural educator is not fundamentally 
different from the tasks with which a rural 
social worker is confronted. The villages, it 
is universally acknowledged today, have 
faced decay and degeneration over the last 
two hundred years due to low agricultural 
productivity, lamentable loss in the health 
of cattle population, lack of subsidiary 
occupations and complete neglect of the 
rural industries. The problems mentioned 
above have been aggravated by the weak 
health of the rural folk who have since been 
used to dwell in insanitary houses and walk 
on bad roads filled with filth and dirt. Living 
in this unhealthy environment for genera- 
tions, the villagers have naturally lost the 
cravings and vigour for a higher standard 
of life and consequentially the dynamism of 
existence which makes all progress possible 
can no longer be found to-day. A successful 


vis-a-vis the 
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educative programme which aims at the 
total rehabilitation of the displaced villagers 
must be able to grip with this threatening 
situation in all its entirety. To combat these 
multifarious problems, the integral pro- 
gramme of education must present a com- 
prehensive curriculum fitted with formal 
instruction and concrete social action, leading 
ultimately to a firmer grip on the problems 
of life and nature. 

A programme of rural education must, 
therefore, possess two aims in view. First, it 
must offer technical and vocational educa- 
tion in rural production and in the various 
aspects of rural living, so that the economic 
potentialities of the villages may be increased 
and conditions of life, like health and 
hygiene, in the rural areas could be im- 
proved. Secondly, the villagers must be 
offered a comprehensive educational pro- 
gramme in the cultural values of life, so that 
their vision may be broadened and ultimately 
social progress may be achieved. The plan 
in this context is to awaken the minds of 
the villagers to a happier conception of life, 
away from its present state of drudgery and 
monotony. The mind of man has for genera- 
tions undertaken a tremendous flight towards 
the cities and all spices of life have now 
been gathered in the urban storehouse. The 
aim of this cultural orientation programme 
will be to rescue that lost mind from its 
present state of refuge and escort it back to 
the villages. Villagers, all over the east and 
particularly in this peninsula, suffer today 
from what can be described as the problem 
of rural melancholia. The purpose of this 
programme will be to defeat this disease and 
bring back energy and vigour to the villages. 
Naturally the curriculum will have to be 
filled in with songs, dances, poems, dramas, 
paintings and all other varieties of cultural 
and recreational programmes which will 
breathe beauty into day to day life. Special 
research will havé to be made to discover 





the various cultural, religious and recrea- 
tional programmes and to create new ones 
which can throw entire groups and commu- 
nities into whirlwinds of joy and life. To 
draw out the creative and socialising abilities 
from the common villagers, now sunk in 
poverty and humility, through a net work of 
cultural and festive programmes, will be the 
mainstay of this educational campaign. If 
life is to be rebuilt, the villagers’ interest in 
life must first of all be created. Shorn of all 
joys and thrill, devoid of ambition and hope, 
the life of the villager has today become a 
series of tiring events. The folk literatures, 
dances, songs, interior decorations, wall and 
floor paintings of the old, have now almost 
become things of the past. The aims of this 
cultural education will be to rediscover these 
programmes and to add to their lustre and 
beauty. Villages are like women, said Tagore, 
and, therefore, our aim will be to free this 
great womankind from the fetters of social 
stagnation and decay and make them centres 
of life and attraction. 


But women need not only be images of 
joy and life. They are also to be the centres 
of civilisation and industry. From the primary 
days of matriarchal hegemony down to the 
present days of ‘man’-centric civilisation, 
women by their industry and resourcefulness 
have been the protectors of families and 
creators of home and happiness. Not unlike 
that, the villages also have been, from times 
immemorial the cradles of human civilisation. 
Even today they will have to assume the 
lead. 

The other wings of our educational 
programme must impart training in the 
various rural vocations and in the many 
technical needs of the rural society, so that 
life in the villages could be rebuilt to hold 
back the minds of men. 


Fundamental Education in the Vital Needs 
of the Rural Society.—Rural education must, 
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therefore, offer something concrete, to 
increase the quantity and quality of rural 
production. The mainstay of rural economy 
is agriculture and in order to help the re- 
construction of rural economy, agricultural 
production will have to be improved. The 
problem in Indian agriculture is to produce 
more, from less space and less time. The 
farmer's son must be trained to produce 
efficiently, through the modern methods of 
cultivation, so that he can work on the same 
impoverished area with scientific tools and 
manure and with better seeds and fertilizers. 
But mere agricultural education will not be 
enough. Vast numbers of people are landless 
and without employment today, for lack of 
any other alternative means of livelihood 
and are thereby lowering the total agri- 
cultural yield. 

To combat the above situation, a substan- 
tial section of the population must be drifted 
towards rural industries. A comprehensive 
training programme in rural crafts and 
industries will, therefore, have to be insti- 
tuted in order to help the cultivators to 
secure relief from pressure on land and add 
to their incomes independently. The cottage 
industries training programme need also 
adopt a two-fold aim as its objective. First, 
it must provide for a short term orientation 
training for the great majority of the 
villagers, in order to help them to secure a 
subsidiary source of earning. Secondly, a 
thorough, comprehensive and _ specialised 
training must be given, on a_ professional 
level, to those villagers, who will take to 
rural industries as their chief vocations. The 
former training programme mentioned above 
may again be subdivided into two parts, 
namely, training for men and training for 
women. Women may be specially instructed 
to prepare things which beautify their house- 
holds and cater to the domestic needs of their 
kinsmen. The fundamental aim of the indus- 
trial training programme will, however, be 


to discover the old techniques of production 
and strengthen them further by an efficient 
blending with the modern methods, which 
are the results of scientific inventions. For 
this purpose, Tagore had conducted an 
exhaustive research into the lost techniques 
of production. He travelled far and wide, 
inside India and abroad, to collect designs 
and also sent his staff of technicians to fully 
master the technical details of production. 
Later ‘Sriniketan’ established the Silpa 
Sadhana which became indeed a storehouse 
of industrial production and a happy blend- 
ing point of traditions and treasures of the 
old, collected from all over the globe and of 
modern techniques of production, to be 
passed on to the artisan trainees drawn from 
the rural areas of the country in general. 
The programme of education for the 
villagers must thus be an all-sided one. 
Half-starved and emotionally fatigued people 
of the underdeveloped regions require such 
educational aids as will be able to make life 
fuller for them. No idle acquaintance with 
stale primers and books can satisfy these 
overall educational needs. The villagers 
must be given instruction in proper main- 
tenance of health and sanitary conditions, to 
fight elementary diseases and take proper 
preventive measures. Most of the village 
roads are broken and full of small intersec- 
ting gulfs which, during the rainy season, 
become full of filthy water. Houses are like 
“pinjrapoles” without proper ventilation and 
sanitation. No single villager can repair roads 
or reconstruct the environment in a village 
or set up effective health schemes. An impor- 
tant purpose of education must be to awaken 
the villagers to these fundamental limitations 
inherent in their isolated living and inspire 
them to unite for co-operative concerted 
action. Civic sense and social consciousness 
are necessary to create this feeling of to- 
getherness without which no co-operative 
system can ever grow. A new system of 
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fundamental education in the civic values 
of life and in the philosophies of co-operative 
planning and action must as well become 
the rural education 


an integral part of 


programme. 


The Modus Operandi: Rural Education 
through Social Action.—Such a complete and 


comprehensive educational target cannot 
be achieved only through the medium of 
formal schooling. Nor can the mere use of 
books, charts, cinema equipments and other 


methods of audio-visual aid help. 


As people organise themselves and work 
with one another for solving the needs of 
rural areas, they will be well-versed in the 
vital aspects of rural life. We are, however, 
not for a moment discounting the effective- 
ness of school education or rejecting the need 
for formal instruction through the use of 
popular educational apparatus. 


A number of villages must join hands 
together to start fullfledged rural schools 
which should impart education to children 
through books and charts, arts and crafts, 
sports and games, songs and dramas and by 
acquaintance with the scientific knowledge 
regarding life and nature. The village school 
must become a source of attraction to the 
village children, where learning should be 
imparted in the primary stage through play 
and at a later stage, through basic crafts 
and other sources of enjoyable activities. 

One of the first acts of the founder of 
Sriniketan was thus to establish a poet's 
school where he experimented with rural 
education from the very primary level- 
through enjoyable activities and a regular 
curriculum. Similarly for adults, education 
in the three R’s should be imparted through 
literacy classes, held in the afternoon for 
women and in the evening for men. Charts, 
flesh cards and other literacy aids will be 
invaluable in these regards. And normally in 
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these schools after a certain stage, selfteach- 
ing should be encouraged. The external 
teacher should instruct an advanced member 
of the student group to gradually take over 
the class. Step by step, each member of the 
group at various stages may thus lead the 
class in turns and be teachers themselves. 
This not only creates an increased urge for 
educating oneself further but, as our 
experiences reveal, it is also the surest way 
of making “each one teach one movement” a 
success. Piles of information can also be given 
to the adults through exhibitions, excursions 
to places of interest, radio talks, gramo- 
phones, and through the medium of film 
shows with running commentaries. Villagers’ 
interest in life and in improved methods of 
production and rural living could be created 
through of gossip centres, 
developing into regular discussions, debates 
and village level seminars. But nothing will 
so complete the villagers’ education as the 
organisation of the demonstration centres 
within the area itself and by stimulating 
popular participation in social action pro- 
grammes in general. 

The organisation of a demonstration 
centre, and a cattle breeding society where 


organisation 


the villagers see the varieties of improved 
methods of breeding and send their own 
cattle for breeding purposes, will go a long 
way to educate them in these particular 
techniques and leave an indelible print on 
their minds, which no formal schooling can 
impart. Setting up production-cum-training 
centres for rural industries, of craft work- 
shops in the backyards of rural houses, where 
village housewives meet every day will pave 
the way for rural education to enter every 
village home both from the front door and 
the back door. Participation in health drives 
to clean the villages, to keep clean the village 
houses, to use the medicines for prevention 
and cure of diseases, and for organisation of 
kitchen gardens, ‘for periodical construction 
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and regular maintenance of rural roads, will 
educate the villagers in high values and 
create out of them, eminent citizens, fit to 
uplift the rural life as a whole. Social 
education may thus trickle down to rural 
areas only through social action. The various 
aspects of formal education described earlier 
may build the case of rural education, but 
in order to implement a realistically oriented 
total education programme concerning the 
various aspects of rural living and produc- 
tion, the many service agencies just discussed, 
must be organised in the rural regions. In 
the course of construction of these agencies 
and in maintaining them from day to day 
will the real content and purpose of educa- 
tion be fully realised by the villagers. 


Rural Education and Rural Reconstruc- 
tion: —The task of rural education is there- 
fore, inseparable from the task of rural 
reconstruction. There has been much 
controversy in this regard and many mis- 
givings. To-day while the community 
projects and national extension services go 
into action and we open the pages of the 
second Five Year Plan, the aims, purposes 


and methods of education need to be fully 
clarified. While to make every one educated 
remains our chief goal, the educational aids, 
ranging from books to cinemas and crafts, 
from dairy to agriculture and industry, from 
cultural celebrations to games and _ sports, 
are but mere “programmes” which can serve 
no useful purpose, unless they are integrated 
with the rural community with the help of 
social action. Techniques of social action and 
process of social work are, therefore, the 
most important link between the contents 
of education and the people in general. This 
vital link was missing for generations. Our 
efforts at rural education had thus been half- 
hearted, faltering and colourless. In the new 
age of scientific planning, we will have to 
reorient our values and restate our plans in 
the light of these significant discoveries. 
While articles, monographs and discussions 
may or may not help to imbibe faith in these 
new approaches, the experiments conducted 
by Sriniketan for the last three decades in 
its eighty-five village strong development 
area, to bring social education to village life 
through rural reconstruction, must remain as 


the pathfinder. 
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In the following article, the author makes a comprehensive survey of statistical studies 
in Indian labour problems and suggests that a more useful study will be in the field of 
microeconomics, where investigations could be made in specific problems, such as, industrial 
disputes, abseutecism, wages, etc. in homogencous fields like the textile industry in Bombay. 


Mr. Som is on the staff of the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. 


1. Introduction 


Specialization of knowledge has led to its 
compartmentalization with consequent ignor- 
ance of one component unit about the rest. 
One of the specialized branches of Statistics 
to suffer most from this is Labour Statistics. 


A comprehensive survey of the statistical 
studies of labour problems in India has been 
attempted here. In the present survey, some 
topics, such as, employment, family budget 
and cost of living studies, etc., have not been 
covered. These will be treated in a 
subsequent note. 


2. Industrial Disputes 


2.1. In the context of industrial relations 
in India, data on industrial disputes are 
valuable in providing signposts on the effects 
of the disputes on national economy. Data 
are available from 1921 on (i) the number 
of work stoppages (strikes and lockouts), 
(ii) the number of workers involved in 
disputes, and (iii) the number of working 
days lost (or remaining idle) due to disputes. 
Disputes involving less than ten workers are 
excluded from these figures. State— and 
industry—wise classifications are made for 
the number of disputes. The causes of 
disputes are given under five heads: (i) pay, 
(ii) bonus, (iii) personnel, (iv) leave, and 
(v) others; and the results under five heads: 
(i) successful (ii) partially successful 
(iii) unsuccessful, (iv) indefinite, and (v) in 
progress. 

To have a proper perspective of the various 
measures of the strike movement, and also to 


make the national figures comparable with 
the international ones, the data on strikes 
must be adjusted to the changes in the 
working force. Due to lack of employment 
data, no accurate method of deflating the 
strike figures by the work force in each 
period of time can be used (Ramamurti, 
1947). R. K. Som and K. Ray (1951), 
however, gave deflated figures by using the 
active industrial population (number of 
wage-earners and salaried employees) in 
industry, mining and transport, estimated 
from the distribution of gainfully occupied 
persons, given, though not explicitly, in the 
Year Book of Labour Statistics, I.L.O., 
1945-46. 


2.2 Trend—K. B. Madhava (1927), 
Madhava and V. N. Poornapregna (1931) 
and Madhava and T. Krishna Murthy 
(1941) studied the trend of the frequency of 
disputes by calculating index numbers. 
Madhava and Poornapregna (1931) adjusted 
the total number of strikes in India by a 
parabolic curve using the method of least 
squares. N. S. R. Sastry (1947c) calculated 
the index number of the days lost in India 
for the period 1921-39, and fitted a parabolic 
curve by Fisher’s method of orthogonal poly- 
nomials which showed a decrease in days 
lost in the latter years. Som and Ray (1951) 
studied for 1927-45 the trends of the three 


derived measures: (i) frequency (F), i.e. 
the number of disputes (deflated), (ii) mag- 
nitude (M), i.e., the average number of 
workers involved per dispute, and (iii) dura- 
tion (P), or perseverence. If L is the number 
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of days lost (deflated), and W the number of 
workers involved (deflated), the M=W/F, 
P=L/F, and L=F. M. P, ie., L is a three- 
dimensional measure. The trends as obtained 
from the moving averages of the above three 
measures were historically studied. The most 
important feature observed was that there 
was a noticeable decline in the mandays lost: 
of the three components, frequency was 
steadily rising since 1936, magnitude was 
on the decrease, and duration more so. The 
efforts at industrial peace were seen to have 
resulted in the reduction of the mandays 
lost by shortening and localizing strikes (i.e., 
by cutting down their length and size), 
though the number of strikes had increased. 


2.3. Cyclicals—Som and Ray (1951) 
tested the significance of the cyclical fluctua- 
tions of the three measures mentioned above 
by testing against the expected number of 
upturns in a random series, and obtained 
non-significant results. 


2.4 Seasonals—Madhava (1927) tested 
the observed number of strikes in a-month 
in Bombay for 1921-26 against the expected 
number: total for a year/12=n.p (p=1/12), 
with the variance n.p.q. Some seasonal effect 
was observed during the second half of the 
year. Madhava and Poornapregna (1931) 
adjusted the total number of strikes in India 
for the period 1921-29 by a parabolic curve 
and calculated the seasonal indices there- 
from. The first half of the year was shown 
to have relatively larger number of strikes. 
Madhava and Krishna Murthy (1941) 
observed similar characteristics for the period 
1929-38. Som (1953b) taking cognizance of 
the likely correlations between the pairs of 
months in a year calculated 66 t’s for each 
of the possible 66 combinations of pairs of 
months for the data on the “number of 
strikes started in each month” (and not the 
total number of strikes in progress, as there 
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is a certain amount of overlap in the latter 
series) in the Bombay textile industry (1945- 
51), and tested the consilience of the 
observed and the theoretical t-distributions. 
The test (Chi-square) as also the method of 
analysis of variance using moving averages 
showed a predilection of strikes for the earlier 
months in the year. 


Sastry (1947c) calculated seasonal indices 
of the days lost in the Indian industries for 
the period 1921-39 by adjusting the trend 
(sec. 2.2) and obtained a seasonal pattern 
similar to that observed by Madhava et al. 
for the number of strikes. 


2.5 Causes.—Madhava (1927) tested the 
differences of the proportions of strikes due 
to personnel in Bombay, India and certain 
other countries by calculated probable errors. 
Madhava and Poornapregna (1931) found 
that the percentages of disputes according 
to different causes, excepting bonus, were 
within the limits of divergence. 


2.6. Results——Madhava (1927) came to 
the conclusion that Indian disputes were 
more personal in demand and less successful 
in outcome than those in England. Madhava 
and Poornapregna (1931) tested the three 
classes of outcome in Indian disputes by 
calculating probable errors. Straight lines 
fitted to the percentages of success, com- 
promise, and failure for 1921-29 showed 
downward trends. 


2.7. Duration—To test the association 
between locality (Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
rest) and duration of disputes in Bombay 
Madhava (1927) 
Contingency Chi-square, Pearson’s Mean 
Contingency C,, and Coefficient of Mean 
Square Contingency C,, which showed 
differential relationships. Som and Ray 
(1951) studied the trend and cyclical pattern 
of the duration of strikes for India 1927-45. 


province, calculated 
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2.8. Association between different  fac- 
-To measure the association between 
five different factors: (i) trade, 
duration, persons 
(iv) causes, and (v)_ result, 
(1927) Madhava and 
Poornapregna (1931) calculated coefficients 


tors. 
the 
(ii) (iii) number of 
involved, 
Madhava and 
of contingency, and suggested the following 
prescription for a successful strike: a fairly 
organization for the 


administered for a short duration! 


strong well-stirred 


cause 

2.9 S. Bhattacharya and H. K. Chaturvedi 
(1949 
Index of Earning with the Cost of Living 
indices at Bombay, Sholapur, Nagpur and 
Madras for the year 1939, 1944-46, that the 


real wages of workers in the war and post- 


showed, by comparing the All-India 


war periods had been decreasing. This, along 
with the index of profits in the Jute, Tea, 
Engineering and Coal industries in India for 
the years 1940-45, led the writers to conclude 
that the real wages of workers did not keep 
pace with the profits of the employers and 
that the :ecognition of this aspect is vital to 
This 


assumes that industrial unrest is mainly due 


any solution of industrial unrest. 
to wage reasons, a presumption which is not 
corroborated. 

2.10. Suggested study. 


vestigations into the cause-system and the 


Deep-probing in- 


outcome-system comprising figures for the 
whole of India may give unreal results, as 
quite a large number of variable factors— 
local and social conditions, type of industry, 
type of union, type of workers—will enter 
into the picture and tend to vitiate any 
general conclusion. A more useful, intensive 
study, on the other hand, will be in the 
field specific 


of micro-economics, where 


problems in homogeneous fields (e.g., textile 
industry in Bombay) may be studied by the 
use of modern statistical methods, to have 
some understanding of the economic factors 
and the underlying forces. 
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3. Trade Unionism 

3.1. The Indian Trade Union Act was 
passed in 1926 and data on the number of 
registered trade unions, total memberships, 
women members, and _ total 
expenditure as also of assets and liabilities 
are required to be furnished under the Act, 
which are published province-and industry- 
wise. 


income and 


3.2. Extent of trade unionism.—Madhava 
(1927) fitted a parabolic curve to the 
membership data of the quarterly returns 
(June 1922-June 1926) for Bombay, which 
showed an upward trend. Madhava and 
Poornapregna (1931) revised this 
calculated the standard errors of estimate. 
Madhava and Krishna Murthy (1941) fitted 
three curves to the membership data in 
Bombay for the period June 1926-June 1939: 
(i) considering that the growth consisted of 
two phases, 1922-28, and 1930-39 (both 
parabola); (ii) assuming the same factors to 
influence the growth in both the phases 
(a parabola); and (iii) a straight line for 
the whole period. From the standard errors, 
the method (i) seemed to give the best fit, 
showing that two distinct phases of develop- 
ment existed in trade unionism in Bombay. 


and 


3.3. Concentration of | membership. 
Madhava et al., studying the size of unions 
in Bombay for 1926-39, observed that the 
trade unions were maintaining their normal 
growth; the regular migration of the smaller 
unions to larger sizes was felt to be a satis- 
factory feature. K. Nagabhushanam and 
V. N. Murti (1947) observed the degree of 
concentration of membership in each year 
for different provinces and industries (1927- 
28 to 1942-43) by the use of the Lorenz 
Curve of Concentration. The nearly constant 
values of the concentration coefficients were 
interpreted as absence of relative 
changes in the structure of the unions with 


the 
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reference to while 
generally the trade union movement was 


membership. Thus, 


seen to make some steady progress, the 
relative structure of the unions in respect of 
number, size and membership had remained 
almost the same. 


3.4. Suggested study.—The observations 
made in sec. 2.10 also apply here. Further, to 
set the membership figures in their true 
perspective, these have to be related to the 
work force. Such a study (in a specific, 
homogeneous field) has yet to be made. 


4 Absenteeism 


4.1. Sporadic absence from work on the 
part of employees has long been the bane 
of industries. Attention to the loss emanating 
from this has been given in all studies made 
on the subject, from the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India (1931) 
onwards. Figures of absenteeism are collected 
and published by the Central and States 
Governments. The data do not cover all 
industries or centres. 


4.2. Madhava and K. V. Krishna Sastry 
(1931, 1941) studied absenteeism in the 
textile industry (five centres in the Bombay 
province) and _ the industry 
(Bombay: workshops, dockyards and Port 
Trusts; Karachi: engineering) for the 
periods July 1930—June 1933 and August 
1933—-July 1939. The engineering industries 
showed a higher rate of absenteeism than 
the textiles. The seasonal indices showed 
relatively higher absenteeism in March-May 
and lower rates in July-September. The 
association of absenteeism with industrial 
disputes, cost of living, and exodus out of the 
factory area was investigated into for the 
Bombay city, by calculating correlation 
coefficients with lags of —1, 0, and + 1. It 
was found that absenteeism increased with 
disputes; that immediately before increased 
exodus, absenteeism tended to decrease; and 


engineering 


that a rise in the cost of living appeared 
to encourage absenteeism. Mahesh Chand 
and A. K. Bannerjee (1953) following 
the methods of Madhava and Sastry studied 
absenteeism in the cotton textile industry 
in seven centres in India, the Jute industry 
in Bengal, other factory industries, the mines, 
and plantations. For the cotton textile 
industry, the data used were the averages 
for 1946, 1947 and the monthly figures for 
1948. The period covered in this study was 
too small to obtain reliable results. Som 
(1953a) studied absenteeism in the cotton 
textile industry in Bombay city for 1943-52. 
The seasonal pattern was studied by using 
moving averages. The factors of causation, 
the economic and social results, and the 
measures for remedy were discussed. An 
estimate of the total loss to the employees 
due to absenteeism in 1952 was found to be 
not less than Rs. 21.7 million. 


4.4. Suggested study—The problems of 
absenteeism, even for a particular industry 
in a particular locality, are peculiar to a 
particular factory, and to unravel the 
economic and social model we have to make 
micro-economic studies. Factories differ in 
regard to the type of employees, their length 
of service, age, sex, marital status, and the 
racial, religious and educational make-up. 
These, along with the conditions within the 
factory and outside as well as the personal 
causes constitute the basis of such micro- 


economic studies. 


5. Wages 


5.1. M. V. Seshagiri Rao (1947) studied 
the wage differentials in India for five 
provinces and six industries for the period 
1939-43 by the method of analysis of 
variance. The variations due to industry, 
province, and year were highly significant, 
while the interactions were not significant. 





il4 


5.2. Suggested study.-A comprehensive 
study of the wage-structure which would 
include all the relevant factors, such as, age, 
sex, educational standard, period of service, 
migration status, etc., will be a valuable 
addition to the literature. 


6. Labour Turnover 


6.1. Labour turnover has been defined as 
“the stability of the working force or the 
shifting of the employees into and out of 
employment.” While some amount of labour 
turnover is inevitable and in a way profi- 
table, a high turnover in an_ otherwise 
normal period of business activity is a matter 
of serious concern. Data on turnover are not 
available for all industries. Since the enforce- 
ment of statistical returns by the cotton textile 
industry, statistics of labour turnover are 
available for the Bombay State from March 
1950. Kanika Som (1953) made a study of 
the turnover rates in the Bombay textile 
the period March 1950- 


September 1951. By fitting straight lines by 


industry for 
the method of least squares, turnover rates 


were seen to be almost constant for the 
period. By using the method of analysis of 
variance, turnover rates were seen to 
decrease with the size of industry, specially 
for establishments with 500 workers or more. 

6.2. Suggested study.—A study of turnover 
rates analysed into sex, age, marital status, 
period of service, etc., will be a valuable 
social document. Official data are, however, 
not available on these points. Individual 


factories may be taken up for study. 
7. Child Labour 


R. &. (1934) published a 
pamphlet on the problems of child labour 
in India. Katayun H. Cama (1947) observed 
a decline in the number of children employed 
in the Bombay State during 1923-36. From 


Das has 


*The author thanks Mr. M. Ganguli, Statistician, Indian Jut 
his kindly going through the manuscript. 
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the figures for 1937, it is seen that Madras 
employed the largest percentage of children, 
the Punjab and the U. P. coming next. 
P. S. Narasimhan (1947) also noted the 
decrease in the percentage of children 
employed. Madras employed the largest 
number of children in 1943; but the greatest 
rise in the increase in 1943 over the 1940 
figures was observed in the Punjab. The 
number of girls employed was largest in 
Madras in 1942. 


8. Woman Labour 


8.1. R. K. Das (1931) studied the pro- 
blems of woman labour in India. Thankup 
Kurup (1946) studied the civil status, 
wages, income and expenditure, savings, 
debts, etc. of the women workers in the 
Coir industry in Alleppey. Leela Ghosh and 
C. Chandrasekhar (1942) studied the vital 
loss upto one year of life in seven maternity 
and welfare centres in Calcutta, of which 
one was from the industrial area (Jute). 
M. N. Rao and H. C. Ganguli (1950) made 
a study of the effects of industrial employ- 
ment the Jute industry 
in Howrah, as compared with a control 
group of non-working women. The diffe- 
rences in age at marriage were found to be 
statistically significant. Vital losses of the 
working women before and after joining 
the industry were significantly different, as 
also the differences between the two groups. 
A significant increase in the vital loss the 
women suffered on account of employment 
was an important conclusion. 


of women in 


8.2. Suggested study—Woman labour 
poses some special problems. A study of the 
fertility differentials of women labourers in 
the textile industry in Bombay will provide 
interesting materials to be compared with 
similar studies in West Bengal.* 


e Mills Association, Calcutta, for 
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SOCIAL CENTRES IN EGYPT* 


K. G. SivaswaMy 


Community or Social Centres are today organized in rural areas in several Middle-East 
and Eastern countries for the economic and social development of the rural population. In the 
following articie, Mr. Sivaswamy gives his impressions of the Social Centres in Egypt, which 
will be instructive to all who are associated with the working of the Community Development 


Projects in India. 


Mr. K. G. Sivaswamy is now a Member of the Plantation Enquiry Commission, 


Government of India. 


The Social Centres of Egypt operate in 
settled communities living in organised con- 
ditions for many centuries. They are not a 
spontaneous growth but are the consequence 
of state policy. There is no harm in the 
establishment of such institutions by the 
State, so long as the State judges its work 
from the point of view of community from 
year to year. 


The Fellah (farmer) Department was 
created in 1939 to study the problems and 
raise the standard of living of the Fellah 
“either through direct action or the support 
of local bodies interested in village welfare 
work, in order to make their work effective 
and far-reaching”. The objective of the 
Fellah Department is the awakening and 
education of the rural people to the need 
for reform. In order to educate the Fellah, 
they proposed a simultaneous attack from 
the economic, sociological and health angles 
and hit upon the idea of instituting social 
welfare centres, to carry out a comprehensive 
and simultaneous plan of work. These 
centres will be run by the people; and the 
role of the government will be only advisory, 
but providing financial support. Its features 
are three. (1) “Coordination of a compre- 
hensive service comprising health, economic 


and social aspects;” (2) “Cooperation of the 
public in the construction and management 
of the centres and (3) Simplicity and low 
cost in capital and recurrent expenditure.” 
It is from these points of view that the 
difficulties and success of the social centres 
need study. 

The fundamental problem is that of 
reducing the population pressure on land. 
Two-thirds of the farmers hold less than 
one acre. Unless this pressure on land is 
removed, the economic and social progress 
of the community cannot be achieved. It is 
here that the work of the Fellah Depart- 
ment should be appreciated. Community 
settlements with programmes of agricultural 
development and social activities supported 
by the State have been started in reclaimed 
areas and the farmers are being settled there. 
The following are the difficulties in the 
operation of these settlements. Before the 
population is moved to a new settlement, 
certain social amenities are essential. The 
Director of Settlements referred to the 
following deficiencies: Health and medical 
care are not provided for settlers in some 
areas and in some there is no source of 
drinking water. Also there is delay in the 
investigation of needs by heads of different 
departments. 


*There are 140 Social Centres and 23 Rural Reform Societies under the Fellah (peasant) 
Department. They serve about 2 million people, ic. 10% of the rural population. Mr. K. G. 
Sivaswamy who was a member of the U.N. Mission on Community Projects in the Arab 
countries of the Middle East and Israel between December 1952 and February 1953, had 
opportunities of studying first hand the working of these social centres. The views expressed 
here are his own. He is thankful to the Director of the U. N. Social Welfare Division for 
permission to publish this. 
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Differentiation is made in regard to land 
grants, financial aid, and social services 
between two kinds of settlers, the young 
trained in agricultural schools or 
colleges, and the traditional farmers. The 
rule that every settler should farm with his 


men 


own labour is unenforceable in practice 
when an agricultural graduate is given 30 
to 40 acres which can be cultivated only 
by hired labour. State financial aid is 
generous. But in view of the large number 
of settlements and the need for long-term 
credit, distribution of loans by state officers 
may need to be replaced by a bank for the 


purpose. 


The starting of cooperative societies of 
settlers is a feature to be welcomed. They 
will technical and administrative 

the spot. The agricultural 
graduates who are settlers may be better 
absorbed 


The establishment of two societies, one for 


need 
guidance on 


as secretaries of these societies. 


short-term credit and another for supplies 
of seeds, fertilisers and household require- 
ments prevents a proper planning and supply 
of all agricultural needs. A single society 
for an area of settlers will be more econo- 
mical and will help coordination of all the 
services. 


Promotion of handicrafts is another method 
adopted by the centres to reduce population 
pressure on land. The centres are expected 
to “find work for the unemployed and to 
ensure a profitable use of spare time”. In 
1950, But 
information of the working of only 62 centres 
is supplied for the year 1950. Only 280 boys 
were employed in wool and cotton weaving 
in all the centres put together, 17 were 
engaged in spinning and 139 in palm tree 
fibres. In all 83 looms were used in the 
centres. From the experience of the centres 
visited, it looks as if the craft programme 
may vary according to the interest shown 


there were 126 social centres. 
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by the social workers and has no continuity 
of administration. In some centres this 
no more than a_ vocational 
training value. Handicrafts do not seem to 
be the occupation of adults in these centres. 


section has 


The central handicraft instructors are not 
sufficient enough to cover all the centres. 
In one centre I learnt that the annual sale 
value of the carpets was £70 and the 
handicraft instructor was paid £70. A 
scrutiny of the cost of maintaining instruc- 
tors in relation to the returns from this 
industry is necessary. If handicrafts are to 
prove ‘a profitable use of spare time’ as 
mentioned in the report, their costs and 
returns should be studied. Cotton spinning 
and cotton weaving in some of those centres 
cannct stand the competition of textile mills. 
If this section is to achieve the objectives 
mentioned in the report, handicrafts should 
be better organised for obtaining 
materials, equipment and capital for running 
expenses, and better facilities should be 
provided for marketing them. 


raw 


The potentialities of handicrafts, parti- 
cularly processing fibrous plants and manu- 
facturing useful articles for the home, are 
immense. But not all will take to handicrafts. 
The Fellah has enough to do on his land 
and as he practises mixed farming, he may 
not be attracted to industries which are a 
wholetime job. He may be more interested 
in processing industries connected with his 
crops and cattle. Only the unemployed will 
engage in these handicrafts, provided they 
are remunerative. Viewed from the point 
of spreading handicrafts, a social centre can 
only organise them either through existing 
cooperatives or by 
societies. 


forming handicraft 


Livestock Industries.—A third method of 
relieving the pressure of population on land 
lies in the promotion of mixed farming, 
livestock and dairy industries. The circum- 
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stances favourable for such promotion are 
the following: (1) Any poor Fellah, even 
an agricultural labourer, will not mind the 
cost in obtaining a female buffalo or a cow 
for making an addition to his income. 
2) The Fellah is used to slaughter male 
calves and dry cows or buffaloes for meat. 
He therefore cooperates willingly in any 
scheme of slaughter of existing male animals, 
and their replacement by a better breed 
of sires. (3) The Fellah uses cheese and 
sour milk whenever he can afford it. 
(4) Every Fellah grows clover (berseem) 
along with wheat in winter as cattle fodder. 
(5) The export of cotton seed, cotton seed 
cakes, wheat and rice millings has been 
prohibited by the State, in order to conserve 
cattle feeds within the country. 


The activities of the social centres in 
promoting animal husbandry are the 
following: (1) They maintain one or two 
improved buffaloes or bull sires lent by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The Fellah Depart- 
ment gives a grant of about 100 -E& for 
this service. (2) Some centres help with 
loans or occasionally give gratis to poor 
farmers calves for rearing and fattening. 
Some give loans to a few farmers for 
purchasing cows and buffaloes. The centres 
also follow the traditional method of giving 
calves and animals on the basis of sharing 
equally the income by sale of calves and 
milk. In the case of goats, the centre gets 
a half share even in  wool-hair and 
droppings. (3) The improved chicks given 
by the Ministry of Agriculture are also 
distributed in some centres. (4) Social 
centres also arrange for the visit of a veteri- 
nary doctor to treat sick animals. They pay 
him a small allowance for this service. 


These activities are not effective for the 
following reasons: (1) There is no continuity 
of policy in the centres, partly due to the 


6 


personal equation of the worker and absence 
of settled administration by the committees. 
(2) The work becomes too much for an 
agricultural graduate social worker parti- 
cularly when committee members do not 
undertake voluntary work. (3) The social 
worker has to work through the Fellah 
Department and not the Agricultural 
Department. The latter does not make as 
much use of him, as it will if he worked 
under its direction. When the stud bulls are 
lent by the Agricultural Ministry and the 
Government spends annually £ 100 for their 
maintenance, there is no reason why this 
cattle breeding unit cannot be under the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The same argument 
applies to the veterinary service. (4) The 
distribution of a few loans for purchase of 
cattle to a few farmers will not prove of 
much use in promoting cattle breeding. It 
is a pity that the local cooperative society 
and the social centre are not under the 
unified supervision of a single department. 
The social worker has few opportunities of 
utilising the cooperative aid available in the 
village. (5) The system of the centre taking 
a half share of the recurring income yielded 
by the cattle of the Fellah for the purchase 
of which it lends money is not justifiable. 
It is profiteering on the needs of the Fellah. 
One would expect the social centre to streng- 
then the cooperative credit system, which 
lends at a fair rate of interest instead of 
becoming one of the exploiters of the Fellah. 
(6) While in one direction the centre thus 
exploits, in another, it loses its legitimate 
income. If a definite fee is collected, at least 
from those who could pay, for the use of 
the sire and for veterinary service, it is 
possible to raise a handsome amount and 
also spread the service to all the population. 
There is no need to fear that the Fellah 
will not cooperate for he understands his 
interests very well and will take advantage 
of all the services. 
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Intensive Cultivation-Seeds.—Intensive cul- 
tivation should not get a lesser priority in 
any plan of production than extension of 
cultivation in new areas. The former will 
yield quicker results in a short period. The 
social welfare centres can assist the Fellah 
much in the adoption of improved practices 
in agriculture. Sixtytwo centres have helped 
4,958 farmers in 1949-50 with better seeds 
of wheat and cotton. This service may reach 
about 6% of the agricultural families. The 
Ministry of Agriculture seems to confine its 
activities of seed distribution to the richer 
landowners. Their extension staff live in 
towns and are unable to reach the Fellah. 
Their anxiety is to reach their town residence 
before night fall by the last bus from the 
villages they visit. Want of credit for the 
Fellah also stands in the way. The Agricul- 
tural Bank also supplies seeds through its 
and 
cooperative societies. Private merchants too 
sell seeds. The peasant custom of keeping 
part of the crop for seeds for next year has 
its virtues and vices. It saves the seed for 
the peasant, but the seed deteriorates. Seeds 


Shoonas (godowns) to individuals 


with merchants also get spoilt by cross- 
fertilisation. But these defects are in a way 
made up by the state policy of supplying 
for cotton for planting 
annually about 10% of the area. In a 
period of two years, the state can thus cover 
the whole country. The Ministry replaces 
the contaminated stocks in this manner. The 
need is for a central organisation supervised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, to supply 
through the village cooperative 
societies. 

Extension Work.—The proper organisation 
of extension services is another method of 


pedigree seed 


seeds 


increasing the Fellah’s income and raising 
his standard of life. The extension services 
of the Centre comprised starting demons- 
tration plots, spreading vegetable growing 
in villages near Cairo, fruit trees and wood 
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trees for timber, and campaigning against 
pests and diseases. Inasmuch as the Ministry 
of Agriculture has no widespread agency of 
demonstrations in the Fellah’s fields, it 
relies on the centres for this part of its 
work. 


The extension work of the social centres 
throws much light on the and 
difficulties met with in such work. While in 
advanced countries, the farmer can read 
bulletins and take to improved methods and 
the extension worker's job is therefore easy, 


success 


a wholetime worker is essential to contact 
the farmer in countries like Egypt. Also 


no state can afford to maintain 1200 
Agricultural graduates in 1200 centres 
for this service. Nor has the farmer 


developed sufficient public spirit to start his 
own associations and administer them with- 
out the aid of a trained worker. The great 
value of social centres lies in their recog- 
nition of the need for a wholetimer as well 
as a Fellah’s organisation for extension work. 

There is another factor. The farmers of 
the West do not suffer from want of credit. 
The farmers in Egypt may know the value 
of manure or of an improved method of 
cultivation and the extension staff of the 
State may be willing to help but they have 
no control over supply of credit. A combi- 
nation of supply of credit, a wholetimer, 
and a Fellah’s organisation will create the 
conditions necessary for a rapid utilisation 
of the extension work of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


Charity Assistance.—The social centres 
utilise charity methods for providing food 
and employment to the people in distress. 
They have used this time-honoured practice 
of rendering economic and social assistance 
to the poor. The collections made on the 
birthday of the Prophet are utilised by the 
centres for distributing food and cloth to 
the needy. The charity committee of the 
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social centres undertakes to aid the poor to 
take to some remunerative employment. 
This aid has taken the following forms: 
“loans to handicraft workers, breeders of 
goats and petty traders, loans for purchase 
of seeds and fertilisers, renting of lands to 
be distributed to the poor and lending of 
money upto three years without interest.” 
At the Singoun Centre, the social worker 
mentioned that in 1950, 214 families, almost 
a sixth of the population there (499 persons) , 
were given help. These figures indicate the 
deeprooted poverty which needs long-term 
treatment in diverse ways. 


Certain kinds of charity as aid in the 
case of death to the poor or during such 
emergencies as flood or fire are unavoidable. 
But when unemployment is endemic and 
not epidemic, free distribution of wheat, 
meat and cloth in a few centres for a few 
persons and for a few days hardly helps 
to solve any problem. The statistical studies 
of unemployment by the centre workers may 
have only an academic value unless followed 
by a scheme of employment and’ public 
assistance through social security measures. 
As an inspector at Zagazig told me, the 
charity service of centres should stop and 
be replaced by more enduring measures of 
providing steady employment. Anyway, while 
social centres may be free to raise their own 
funds by collecting Al-Zaka from the well- 
to-do for giving charity to needy families, 
there seems to be no justification for any 
state grant to the charity committees of 
social centres to match local contributions. 


The report of public relief is extremely 
meagre. In 69 centres, 1198 persons have 
been advanced £E. 1803. Free temporary 
aid amounted to £E. 4278 for 23,306 
persons. If the few social security measures 
administered by the State could be properly 
planned and integrated with the “Al-Zaka” 
provided by rich families, and the social 


centres were made the machinery for 
executing these measures, they may prove 
more useful to the people. 


Summing up the economic activities of the 
social centres, they have helped the Fellah 
to take advantage of the services of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. If they could not 
do more, it was because the set-up of the 
Agricultural Department too needed planning 
and drive. The Centres filled up the blanks 
in the activities of the agricultural, co- 
operative and industries departments. The 
centralization under a State department too 
was a handicap. They had no integrated 
relation to the agricultural cooperatives in 
the village as the latter were under another 
department. In 1923, the Cooperative 
Department functioned under the Ministry 
of Agriculture. In 1939 there was provision 
for a single Director-General for the Co- 
operative and the Fellah Departments and 
it continued till 1950. A revival of this kind 
of integration may supply a unified Ministry 
and a unified direction to the social 


centres. 


Social Activities—Social needs of the 
centres are many. In order of priority, they 
are the following: Enough space has first 
to be acquired for community purposes. 
Provision of latrines and protected water- 
supply should be given the second priority. 
And medical relief should get the third 
priority. 


As in Asiatic countries, there is nothing 
like menial service in Egypt to do 
scavenging. Segregation of women has 
helped the provision of latrines for them in 
their houses. The social centres build 
borehole latrines where the water table is 
not high. But as the holes are narrow, the 
removal of the faeces does not seem to be 
contemplated. As regards water supply, pro- 
vision of hand pumps in villages is equally 
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important as that of big storages and 
distribution through pipes. The erection of 
808 water pumps by 81 social centres in 
1950 is a fine piece of service. More could 
be done in this direction. One of the objects 
of the Fellah Department is to hand over 
these services to “local bodies, Government 
limiting themselves to an advisory role and 
financial support”. Preventive health service 
and medical relief can be spread on the 
widest scale by promoting Village Councils. 


If any service of the social centres has 
attracted some voluntary contributions and 
the local cooperation of the better-placed 
medical The 
agricultural graduate worker and the health 
certainly 
the 
village to a realisation of their health and 
medical The home visits of health 
visitors and the talks in the out-patient 
and child welfare 
centre have created a desire in women for 
a more healthy life. But the medical and 
health activities of social centres can show 
a better record if directed by the Health 
Department and if the health and medical 
staff of the Fellah Department are absorbed 
in it. 


farmers, it is its service. 


(female nurse) have 


the 


visitor 
awakened men and women of 
needs. 


clinic and maternity 


A number of defects found in the working 
centres needs rectification. The 
number of nurses should be increased as a 
single village in Egypt has a population 
ranging between five and ten thousand. 
Whole-time doctors are costly and medical 
relief being urgent, trained but less qualified 
doctors, preferably nurses, may be posted for 
village dispensaries. Social education for all 
professionals so as to enable them to move 
closely with the Fellah is necessary. 


of social 


Spread of primary education is another 
activity of the Social Centres. The State 
needs voluntary help for buildings, furniture, 
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and contingent charges in running the 
primary schools. It makes a free grant to 
voluntary agencies of the salary of the 
teachers and cost of books. Voluntary help 
is better given by Rural Reform Societies, 
two of which I personally visited. These 
are entirely people’s societies which get a 
fixed annual grant from the Fellah Depart- 
ment and also guidance from its inspectors 
and supervisors. Being put more on their 
own resources, they are more careful in 
spending their money. 107 adult literacy 
classes were conducted by 69 Social Centres 
for which they receive per capita grant from 
the Ministry of Education. The Centres need 
more movie units and better stories adapted 
to the needs of Egypt. The Library and the 
Reading Room in the Centres could be 
better kept if the person in charge had some 
training. The Summer camp held at Port 
Said last year for 2000 youngsters of which 
half the expenses were met by the Depart- 
ment had a great educational value. 


The Youth Clubs and their activities are 
much to be appreciated. But some of these 
Clubs provide for urbanised educated 
classes, expensive sport materials like uni- 
forms, basket ball boards, sport equipment 
and facilities for swimming, card games and 
chess. The shower baths and rooms for 
changing clothes provided in these centres 
cannot be extended to all. The poor Fellah 
youth should be attracted to these clubs 
through country games. The Club leaders 
were given two to four months training 
but their qualification needs improvement. 
Payment of a salary may not be possible 
by all centres. It is better to recruit village 
youths for this work who may do honorary 
service. 


One important feature of rural education 
is the provision of rural schools which are 
opened by the Ministry of Education in 
Social centres. I had occasion to visit one 
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such schools where education was imparted 
in agriculture, handicrafts and health. The 
school maintains a stud bull, a milk buffalo, 
necessary bullocks for ploughing 4 acres, 
and a craft section for making carpets and 
furniture. A rural training college was 
visited by me at Bi-El-Arab where this new 
training is imparted to pupil teachers who 
are to teach in the rural schools. 


Training of Members in Community Res- 
ponsibilities—Social centres are people’s 
institutions. The assumption of responsibi- 
lities by the people and their representatives 
is the test of their working. The former is 
to be judged from the extent to which 
opportunity is provided for the assumption 
of responsibilities by the people and the way 
those opportunities are utilised. The latter 
is to be judged by the manner in which 
committees do their work. 


The Central Committee is elected once in 
three years, one third of the members being 
elected annually by rotation. The annual 
-eport, the budget and the programme are 
to be reviewed by the general body of con- 
tributing members who pay on the average 
between 20 and 30 piastres annually 
(1 E£ = 100 piastres.) Experience in some 
centres shows that a lapse of three years 
for reconstituting the personnel of the 
committee makes it difficult to change 
undesirable committee members. When a 
central committee is elected, its leaders 
sometimes pack the sub-committees with 
their own nominees. The selection of right 
persons for sub-committees thus becomes 
difficult. Scope for increasing the personnel 
of leadership may pobably be extended if 
the general body is permitted to elect the 
members of the five sub-committees directly. 
The principle of community organisation is 
that it should permit maximum participation 
of the people through various elected 
committees, mass campaigns of action, team 


work, and volunteer service. It should not 
become an organisation of delegated powers 
and representatives like the municipal 
councils. It should have full scope for 
training the individual in community tasks. 
The Central Committee may be a coordi- 
nation committee of three members from 
each sub-committee. 


The training of the people in self-govern- 
ment can be better provided by enforcing 
annual meetings for discussion of the report, 
the programme and the budget. These three 
items should be standardised in a sufficiently 
elastic form so as to achieve the purpose 
of educating the general body. General 
meetings for this purpose do not seem to 
be held in every centre. Neither are they 
evaluated and supervised from these points 
of view. 


Certain other devices too may be followed 
to attract community membership. The 
pattern of service for the different groups 
that compose the population should be 
changed. Committees comprising mainly the 
landed interests, as they do, are not the 
proper instruments for resolving disputes 
and_ conflicts among Mixed 
committees of enlightened landowners and 
labour may help in enlisting public coopera- 
tion. 


families. 


Secondly extended youth clubs for the 
rich, the middle farmers and the poor 
labourers may help to increase the member- 
ship. Community campaigns for controlling 
pests and diseases of crops and plants, or 
street cleaning or removal of plants which 
harbour snails, are another method. Cinema 
shows and enacting of plays may be a 
fourth. The health visitor (female) may 
bring together women for understanding 
maternity and child welfare. 


It is also necessary that there should be 
election rules and these should be strictly 
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followed; for example, such practices as 
adding new members an hour before the 
election, as at Marg, will become dangerous 
precedents. Sometimes, public consciousness 
asserts itself in centres near towns; for 
example, at Marg in a recent election, the 
defeated 


dominated by a 


contributing members the old 


which 
the Royal 


committee was 


member of family and two 


€X-ministers. 


Working of Committees.—The working of 
the Committees throws a flood of light 
on the nature of village leadership. The 


presence of the Omda (village officer 
appointed by the State) sometimes helps 
and sometimes hinders the work of the 
centre. Ordinarily the Centres will not 


function if family leaders, the ‘new rich’ 
leaders, and the Omda are excluded from 
the committee. One social worker represented 
that if the Omda was not heard, he had 
direct access to the Ministry which was 


influenced in his favour. 


The majority of the people who are 
struggling to make both ends meet may not 
evince any interest in finding a place on 
these committees as their desire is to take 
advantage of a service rather than to admi- 
themselves. The Committees 
comprise generally the rich or middle 
Fellaheen. The representatives of the common 
people may be afraid to express a different 
view in the presence of big landowners, the 
traditional families and the Omda, in com- 
mittee particularly in Upper 
Egypt. In some villages, this new leadership 
is rising, as a result of the moral support 
given by the social worker. 


nister it 


meetings, 


Family feuds are a factor adverse to the 


harmonious working of the committees. 


Elections to parliament also create splits in 
the village. The usual division is between 
the ‘Nouveau riches’ (new landlords or new 
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rich) and the old families. This too reflects 


itself in the committees. 


The administrative standard of the com- 
mittees varies from centre to centre. The 
active members are just a few. Excessive 
state help as a substantial grant for medical 
relief attracts a type of members interested 
in its distribution rather than one who realises 
his responsibility to raise community resour- 
The character of traditional leadership 
is partly to blame. The social centre, far 
from being a community centre, has become 
at the most, a joint project of the State 
and the leading members of a_ village. 
Dyarchies are successful only when they do 
not work as a dyarchy. Either the one or 
the other partner gets the upper hand. And 
under existing conditions there are more 
possibilities of the official staff dominating 
the scene. A community centre subject to 
many State rules, mostly financed by the 
State and constantly guided by wholetime 
workers, has the danger lurking in it of 
losing its autonomy. 


ces. 


Training of Committees——The _ section 
chiefs of the Fellah Department do not 
sanction grants unless the resolutions of the 
committees are forwarded. This is one 
method followed for fixing responsibility on 
committee members. The fact has to be 
appreciated that meetings of innumerable 
committees in about 150 centres, wherever 
conducted, must be slowly and imperceptibly 
training leaders in group initiative, group 
solidarity and group responsibility. 


Technical training of the 
members is equally achieved by a discussion 
of rural problems. Much depends on clear 
thinking, the democratic approach, and the 
personality of the social worker in nourish- 
ing the committees with enough information 
on agricultural and social problems. Many 
social workers were no doubt able, but will 
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the young men between 20 and 30 years be 
able to influence the big landowners and the 
Omda of the village? Leadership in com- 
mittees is bound to improve with a wide 
membership and a fair election. The 
enforcement of the new agrarian law may 
help to discover new leadership from the 
lower ranks of the Fellaheen. Equality in 
the treatment of all the people by the social 
worker, the non-discriminatory exercise of 
power by the Government employees, and 
more than all, audit, not merely of figures 
but of the administration from the point 
of view of building community responsibility, 
and its due publicity is bound to raise the 
tone of the committee leadership. A public 
review before the general body, of the 
number of meetings attended, of the 
execution of tasks set to each committee 
member, of proper priorities of expenditure, 
local resources raised, economic spending, 
self-help promoted and mutual help prac- 
tised, is bound to raise the standards of 
work of the committee leadership. The 
.nnual meeting was the forum at the Marg 
centre which I visited, for a review of its 
working during the past year by the 
supervisor of the centres. Before a large 
gathering, he pointed out the many omis- 
sions in the work of the committees. Such 
reviews strengthen the courage of the 
members to freely express themselves at 
meetings. Periodical regional conferences of 
committee members should also find a place 
in the training of village leadership. 
Evaluation of the Centres—Do the centres 
solve any of their problems by their own 
resources? The State policy regulating their 
functions has not been helpful in this 
respect. The centres are supplied free with 
all medicines and equipment for treatment 
of endemic diseases. About 50% of the 


grant (£E 500 previously and £E 250 of 
late) is allotted for health services. The 
doctor and the nurse are appointed by the 


Fellah Department. In many centres medical 
service is free. This has resulted in medium 
and big landowners taking advantage of 
these services. So too, the service of sires 
(stud bulls) and veterinary services are free 
to all. The running expenses of youth clubs 
are not always covered by membership fees. 
Social workers take a pride in saying that 
they do not charge a fee for certain services, 
even from those who can afford it. When 
money is available it is lent in some centres 
without interest, even though a Fellah can 
pay interest. 


Many social workers expessed difficulties 
in making local collections and the need for 
a compulsory rate. When once statutory tax 
rates are levied, the voluntary character of 
community effort will certainly be lost. As 
compared to the social centres, the Rural 
Reform Society at Machtoul El Kady raises 
local resources for education, water supply 
and medical service and levies fees too for 
specific services, and utilises the ancient 
institution of Al Zaka for modern civic 
amenities. The contribution in kind in the 
social centres for any activities by way of 
labour has not been significant. 


Have the social centres promoted self- 
help? To the extent to which seeds and 
fertilisers, vegetables and trees, calves, 
buffaloes and small sums for the poor to 
buy goats and do petty trade were distri- 
buted, the centres have no doubt promoted 
self-help. In fact, in building community 
organisations for self-help, such as, agricul- 
tural cooperatives, marketing and supply 
societies, industrial and dairy societies and 
village councils, the record of the centres 
is negligible. 


The centres have done something effective 
in promoting youth clubs and_ charity 
committees. The Conciliation Committee of 
the Centre is another useful institution. This 
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committee is a rival to the Omda who has 
been settling disputes by using his influence. 
Government too, it is said, has been referring 
certain disputes to these committees for 
decision. 


The agricultural and social welfare worker 
is an agricultural graduate with four months’ 
training in the School of Social Work. If 
found fit, he undergoes another course of 
training in the older social centres for a 
period of two months. The health visitor 
is a graduate of the Kasr-el-Alimi Hospital, 
with training in rural social service. Part- 
time doctors do medical work. The Govern- 
ment has also lent the services of eleven 
doctors of the Health Ministry. We were 
told that there was a selection board 
comprising a representative of the School 
of Social Work, one from the section of 
Psychology and one senior Officer of the 
Social Affairs Ministry, which selected the 
social workers. Though, on the whole, 
selections are good, the danger of political 
interference is unavoidable in such selection 
boards. A solution to the problem of recruit- 
ment lies in the provision of an independent 
board, or the absorption of the existing 
staff in the concerned departments. As 
regards training, there is provision for 
periodical conferences of social workers of 
every province and at the headquarters, 
which promote mutual exchange of ex- 
perience and an esprit de corps among them. 
Conferences well planned are a_ useful 
instrument for providing a continuous 
training for the workers. 


A State staff for arousing community 
consciousness and responsibility has its merits 
and demerits. It may show more work than 
what the committees can do. But the 
community centre gets officialised, local con- 
tributions become difficult of collection, 
administrative complications of supervision 
of the. staff and coordination with other 


departments are created, the worker becomes 
an official and in course of time the social 
workers look for more powers of taxation 
than collecting voluntary contribution. The 
rural staff of other departments treat the 
social worker as another government servant 
and give their cooperation just to the exten! 
dictated by rules and regulations. On the 
other hand, an independent worker of a 
rural reform society being a volunteer, can 
better act as the conveyer belt between the 
Government services and the community. 
His life and work, if he is a devoted 
volunteer, will be a _ challenge to the 
Where 
awakening and mental and moral conversion 


Government _ staff. psychological 
of the people are concerned, voluntary 
agencies will do better than the State staff. 

In spite of many limitations, the social 
worker and the nurse have increased through 
these centres the scope of public participa- 
tion and the assumption of responsibilities 
by the public. They can do more if properly 
directed and coordinated with the appro- 
priate departments. In developing local 
leadership their work lay in changing the 
outlook of traditional leaders which, how- 
ever, is not easy. 

The present policy, on the whole, has 
not failed in recruiting the right type of 
workers. In-service training through camps 
and conferences is also attended to. But due 
to various causes the major activities of 
the centres relate to adult literacy classes, 
preventive health, youth education and 
youth clubs. Education of the Fellah for 
economic and social purposes is attended 
to largely by other departments. The social 
worker is occasionally filling a few gaps in 
this respect. Workers with lesser qualifications 
and on less pay may therefore be sufficient 
for the non-agricultural activities of the 
centres. A two-year course for those who 
have completed secondary education on 
cooperation, village councils, mass education, 
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healt!, first-aid, simple treatment of animals, 
methods of training the youth and conduc- 
ting youth clubs, sports, library maintenance 


and book-keeping ought to be sufficient. 


Leadership Training —Administrative de- 
vices in the management of social centres 
which would conduce towards a_ better 
training of members of committees have 
been already referred to. The State is also 
helping in leadership training through its 
staff in the cooperative department. Co- 
operative unions conduct their own schools 
for leadership training in managing coopera- 
tive societies. With more efficiency in the 
cooperative department and the cooperatives, 
training of leadership will be rapidly 
achieved. The health units of the Health 
Ministry form their local committees which 
is another form of leadership training. State 
aid for courses of instruction and in-service 
training of members of committees of social 
centres will hasten progress in training 
leadership. The rapid organisation of village 
councils is another method. The rural primary 
schools which will be spread by the Educa- 
tion Ministry throughout the State are the 
best training agencies for promoting village 
leadership. 


The activities of the social centres are 
bound to change with changes in the social 
and economic life of the people and the 
functions of the State. Until cooperatives 
and village and provincial councils are well- 
established, the centres will be the instru- 
ments for spreading agricultural improve- 
ments and health and medical service. They 
will have enough organisational work in 
bringing into being permanent community 
organisations. When once the departments 
of State spread their services, and the co- 
operatives and village councils function 
properly, the activities of the centres will 


become transformed. They will take up such 
social activities as will improve the commu- 
nity. The social centres are after all 
community institutions, not branches of the 
Fellah Department. They can realise this 
only when they are free to develop on their 
own lines, with such grants-in-aid as the 
Government gives them. 


The State social centres came into being 
at a time when rural awakening was 
necessary and when rural state services could 
not reach the people. Their objective was 
to popularise ‘reformist ideas’ and gradually 
build local organisations to satisfy the 
Fellah’s needs. They were started at a time 
when the educated classes and young men 
did not evince sufficient enthusiasm to work 
for the progress of the nation. But today a 
new spirit pervades both the government 
and the educated youth of the country. The 
report of the centres admits the extent of 
social awakening they have aroused during 
the last ten years among the Fellah. The 
time is therefore ripe for enquiry into the 
working of these centres, how far they should 
be reorganised and readjusted to the chang- 
ing needs of the times. With a proper 
overhauling of the administration of State 
Departments, and the establishment of local 
self-governing institutions and the reorgani- 
sation of cooperatives, the social centres too 
will need remoulding. There need be no fear 
that they will not have enough work in the 
future. Mass education, youth activities, 
preventive health work, special rehabilitation 
work for the sub-merged, handicapped and 
disabled persons, representation of people’s 
needs and grievances, protecting civil liber- 
ties and decision of disputes are a few 
examples to indicate the scope of activities. 
An enquiry is needed to make these centres 
suited to the new times. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I have great plea ure in presenting the 


Director's Report to the 14th Convocation of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences for the 
year 1955-5+. If the year did not see any 
spectacular deveiopments it can claim to 


] 1 
have been a year of ste ly growth 


Professor A. R. Wadia took up the 
Directorship from Ist June 1953 when Dr. 
J. M. Kumarappa retired after having been 
connected with the Institute ever since its 
foundation. Durin the period of his 
Directorship from 1941 to 1953, the Institute 


grew under his fostering care and may be 


said to have passed the experimental stage. 


Dr. Kumarappa devoted himself to placing 
the Institute on a firm foundation, and made 
it possible for it to be recognised as the 
premier institution for the training of social 
workers in India and even in Asia. His 
colleagues on the Faculty, the staff and 
students and the alumni honoured him by 
presenting his portrait to the Institute. It was 
unveiled on 27th January 1954 by a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Bombay, Shri S. K. 
Patil. The portrait will serve as a reminder 
to future generations of the good work done 
by Dr. Kumarappa and he carries with him 


our best wishes. 


The idea of having trained social workers 
is comparatively new. But it is to be noted 
that the Constitution itself recognises the 


importance of social service by giving it a 


representative in the Council of States to 


be nominated by the President. This honou 
came to Dr. J. M. Kumarappa two years 
ago and on the expiry of his term of office 
we gratefully note that in his place the 
present Director, Professor Wadia has been 


‘d to the Council of States. 


The Institute started its work this year 
on 18th July 1953. For a month we had to do 
without Dr. B. H. Mehta, who was invited 
by the U.N.O. to attend a meeting of the 
Ad Hoc Advisory Committee of Experts on 
the prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders at New York in June 1953. After 
completing his work in New York, he atten- 
ded the International Conference on Planned 
Parenthood in Stockholm as a delegate oi 
the Institute. He resumed his duties on 25th 
August 1953. Dr. Mehta’s deputation migl* 
be looked upon as a tribute to the Institc‘e 
as much as to his wide experience and 
interest in social work. Dr. Mehta had the 
honour of being asked by the U.N. Social 
Welfare Division to take up a study of dis- 
placed persons and_ rehabilitation — pro- 
grammes in India together with a study of 
the Nilokheri and Ulhasnagar townships. 
This work has been duly completed. With 
the establishment of the Social Welfare 
Board of the Government of India, a great 
step forward has been taken towards the 
solution of an almost endless number of social 
problems in India. Dr. Kumarappa was a 
member of the Board and when three Panels 
came to be formed by the Social Welfare 
Board, Dr. Mehta was requested to serve as 
a member of the Panel on Child Welfare. 
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It is a pleasure to note that the services of 
staff of the Institute have been requisitioned 
for important surveys and projects. Dr. A. 
M. Lorenzo has been entrusted by the 
Government of Bombay with the task of 
studying family budgets of non-drinkers. The 
Social Sciences Officer of the UNESCO, New 
Delhi, Dr. J. D. N. Versluys requested the 
Institute to undertake a survey of the social 
effects of urbanization on labourers, and Dr. 
P. H. Prabhu agreed to take up the responsi- 
bility of conducting this work, at a cost of 
Rs. 7,400/- which has been defrayed by the 
UNESCO. All-India 


Radio, Bombay, wanted a survey of village 


Subsequently the 


listeners and for this work five Marathi- 
speaking students, including two lady 
students, were selected and they successfully 
carricd out the work in Neral, Vasind, 
Malangalwadi, and Agashi. The Director of 
All-India Radio, Bombay, was good enough 
to write: “The batch of students you sent did 
praiseworthy work in the villages and were 
painstaking and tactful.” Such appreciation 
iS a sreat encouragement to our students as 
budding social workers and the Institute is 
prouct of their work. 

Professor Wadia was requested to join the 
Research Programmes Committee of the 
Planning Commission. As a member of the 
Indian National Commission for UNESCO, 
he attended the meeting of the Commission 
in January 1954 in New Delhi, which was of 
an international character inasmuch as 
delegates from Ceylon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Japan, Egypt, Syria, Nepal and Turkey 
yarticipated in it. Professor Wadia was also 
invite! in February 1954 to attend the 
UNESCO seminar in Delhi on the Teaching 
of Secial Sciences in South Asia as the 
National Rapporteur for India. It was 
attended by delegates from Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Pakistan and Thailand. 
He was a member of the Indian delegation 
at thy request of the Ministry of Education, 


He also attended the Tribal Welfare 
Conference at Lohardaga in November 1953 
and was elected a member of the Committee 
appointed to frame courses of training for 
tribal welfare officers at different levels. 
The Indian Conference of Social Work 
held its 6th Session in Hyderabad in 
December 1953. It was attended by Dr. 
P. H. Prabhu, Dr. M. V. Moorthy and Mr. 
J. J. Panakal who read papers. Shri L. S. 
Kudchedkar, the Registrar of the Institute 
acted as Hon. Public Relations Officer of the 
session. Mr. B. I. Trivedi, the Librarian also 
attended the Conference. As usual our 
publications displayed at the Conference 
had good sales and our latest publications, 
‘Sex Delinquent Women’ by Dr. Miss G. R. 
Banerjee and the ‘Handicapped Child’ drew 
particular attention. Our Quarterly, the 
Indian Journal of Social Work has success- 
fully kept up its record. The special number 
on Tribal Welfare was a noteworthy contri- 
bution to our study of tribal problems. Dr. 
M. V. Moorthy attended the 2nd All-India 
Labour and Welfare Officers Conference at 
Madras in February this year, and he also 
gave two lectures at the Industrial Relations 
Institute at Bangalore. Dr. Lorenzo attended 
the U.N. Seminar on Housing recently held 
in New Delhi. Mr. N. F. Kaikobad attended 
a two weeks’ course in Physical Education, 
Health and Recreation conducted by Dr. 
J. B. Nash in January 1954 at the Kandivli 
Training Institute for Physical Education. 
He also gave two lectures at the Youth 
Leadership Training Camp organised by the 
Ministry of Education in Mahabaleshwar in 
October 1953. At the request of Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara of the U.N.O., a Social Welfare 
Seminar was organised by the Institute in 
February 1954. It was held in the Bombay 
University School of Economics and Socio- 
logy, and was attended by the members of 
the Faculty, our Research Scholars and 


members of the Bombay University School of 
~ 
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Economics and Sociology and some of our 
alumni. 

The Institute has always been very 
particular in regulating the admission of 
students and its detailed application form is 
perhaps the most exacting of its kind in the 
whole of India. But the fact that students 
had to be recruited from all over India made 
it difficult to arrange for personal interviews 
with all candidates. This deficiency was 
sought to be made up to a certain extent by 
the decision of the Faculty early this year 
that, at least applicants from Bombay or 
who happened to be in Bombay, should be 
interviewed, This was a welcome departure 
and we have every reason to believe that the 
students who have been admitted after inter- 
view are of a particularly fine calibre. The 
success of this experiment has led the 
Governing Board to decide that in future a 
selected number of candidates from all over 
India be required to come to Bombay for 
interview, their travel expenses being borne 
by the Institute. Good as our students have 
been in the past, under the new system of 
admission, we can look forward to training 
an even better type for various branches of 
social work. 

The new admissions made in July 1953 
have kept up the all-India character of the 


Institute: 
Assam 1 
Bombay 12 
Delhi l 
Hyderabad 2 
Jammu and Kashmir 2 
Madhya Pradesh l 
Madras 3 
Punjab 3 
Uttar Pradesh 5 
Burma 5 
Special visiting student 
from U.S.A. l 
36 
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A particularly noteworthy feature of the 
new admissions is the admission of five 
Burmese students including three women 
students, all deputed by the Government of 
Burma. An American woman student was 


also admitted as a visiting student. 


The Miss Evelyn Hersey Scholarship was 
awarded by the Indian Conference of Social 
Work to Miss Hannah Abraham on the re- 
commendation of the Faculty as the best 
student in the second year class. 


The students’ Union maintained its usual 
activities. The debate for the Guinea Pig 
Trophy was held on 9th November 1953 
under the chairmanship of Professor EF. 
Correa Afonso, Principal of the Bhavan 
College, Andheri. The Trophy which was 
won by Mr. K. 
presented this evening. A special charity film 
show was held on 25th October 1953 and a 
3.000/- 


collected, which will be utilised as a loan 


R. Patwardhan will be 


sum of Rs. approximately was 
scholarship fund. Suitable rules have been 
framed in this connection and the first award 
will be made next year. The students orga- 
nised a variety entertainment as well as a 
visit to Khandala, Lonavla and Karla Caves. 
A new feature of the Students’ Union activi- 
ties was cricket. Three matches were played 
of which one was with the staff and another 


with our alumni. 


The highlight of the Institute’s activities 
in the social sphere was the Institute Day 
celebrated on 27th March 1954 when we 
had the privilege of having Shri Morarji 
Desai, Chief Minister of Bombay as our 
Guest of Honour. His presence amongst us 
was a great encouragement and his address 
a source of inspiration to our students. We 
are grateful to Shri Desai for the interest 


that he himself and several of his colleagues 
in the Bombay Government have shown in 
the work of the Institute. 
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In the last report of the Director presented 
in May 1953, it was mentioned that a 
Reviewing Committee had been appointed 
by the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Trust and that the Committee had submitted 
its report. In the course of the year under 
review, the best energies of the Faculty were 
focussed on a detailed study of the report 
as a result of which various recommendations 
of the Reviewing Committee have been 
implemented. The Chairman and some 
members of the Governing Board visited the 
Institute to discuss with the Faculty the 
recommendations of the Reviewing Com- 
mittee. Subsequently, at the meeting of the 
Governing Board held on 2nd November 
1953, the various recommendations were 
duly approved with a few modifications. 
The main features of the decisions on the 
Reviewing Committee’s Report may be 
briefly summarised as follows: 


1. The syllabuses in the various subjects 
have been overhauled and integrated so as 
‘o avoid overlapping and repetition of the 
same topics by different members of the 
Faculty. 


2. The courses of study have been framed 
on the basis of a year instead of a term, as 
was the practice in the past. 


3. The load of examination has been 
considerably reduced to make field work 
more intensive, the examination at the end 
of the first year being confined to five papers 
on subjects suitably grouped together. Non- 
examination courses of lectures on Field of 
Social Work, the Moral and Civic Back- 
ground of Social Work, and Health and 
Hygiene, have also been provided. Similarly 
there will be a final examination at the 
end of the two years confined mainly to the 
specialisation subjects. 


4. The old practice of having field work 
only on two days in a week was found 


unsatisfactory, and arrangements have been 
made for block placements, especially in the 
field of Industrial Relations and Personnel 
Management, whereby in the second year, 
the first two months of each of the two terms 
will be devoted to an intensive theoretical 
study, while the remaining two months in 
each term will be devoted to intensive field 
work. After the completion of the final exa- 
mination, the students will have a further 
period of three months of block placement 
with different agencies. As a result of this, 
our students will be very well qualified for 
social work in different directions. This 
practice has been welcomed by the authorities 
of the factories and mills where our students 
are trained, and our best thanks are due to 
them for their kind co-operation. 


In December 1953, the Faculty had a 
welcome addition in the person of Mr. J. J. 
Panakal, an old student and member of the 
staff of the Institute, who returned after 
taking courses of study in Criminology and 
Correctional Administration as well as in 
Psychology at the Ohio State University, 
U.S.A. His appointment has made it possible 
for the Institute to have Criminology, Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Correctional Adminis- 
tration as an additional field of specialisation, 
and in July 1954, it is proposed to have a six 
to nine months’ special course in this new 
field which is expected to be attended by 
selected jail officers from various States in 
Western and Southern India. 


Among the special activities of the 
Institute, the Child Guidance Clinic, the 
School for Bedridden Children and_ the 
Social Service Department in the Bai Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital, the Family Welfare Agency, 
and the Worli Community Centre, all carried 
on their work with the usual efficiency. Mr. 
K. D. Gangrade who was the Community 
Organiser in the Worli Community Centre 
resigned on 16th November 1953 to take up a 
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better appointment in the Delhi School of 
Social Work. In him we lost a good worker. 
In his place we have now Mrs. Lila Alvares, 
an old student of the Institute and a very 


keen social worker. 

The Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital School for 
Bedridden Child 
ago the 


en was started five years 


and ombay Government had 


defrayed all the expenses. At the end of the 
five years, we are grateful to the Government 
of Bombay for having promised to contribute 
Rs. 5,000 per year for the 
1953-56. ‘Vhe Trustees of the Sir Ratan Tata 
Trust have been pleased to bear any addi- 
tional expenses up to the sum of Rs. 1,000 
this thanks 


due to th 


three years 


year for which our warm are 


Trustees. 


The es‘ablishment of a Family Welfare 
Delisle Road has justified its 
existence. Its utility has been appreciated by 
the Social Welfare Board and the Board has 
given a grant of Rs. 4,000 on condition that 


Agency 


ran 


the Agency raises an equal amount. This 
amount has been collected chiefly out of 
donations from the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, 
the N. M. Wadia Charities and a Variety 
Entertainment held in the Jai Hind College 
on 21st February 1954. This Variety Enter- 
tainment which was organised by some of 
our students realised a sum of Rs. 4,000/- 
lonated to the Bai Jerbai 
spital Secial Service Department 


which has been 
Wadia H« 


and the Family Welfare Agency. 


The Child Guidance Clinic has also 
received a grant of Rs. 1,500 from the 
Social Welfare Board. Unfortunately, this 


grant came to us rather late in the year so 
‘re able to utilise it only for the 


nths, but we trust that the Social 


that we v. 
last two n 
Welfare Board will be pleased to continue 
its grant in the coming years. 


The Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


having been founded in Bombay has been 
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working practically under urban conditions 
in the field of social work. It has naturally 
found it convenient to focus its attention on 
social problems in cities, but several of our 
well-wishers, especially several eminent people 
Addresses 


year after year, have stressed the need for 


who have given Convocation 
the Institute to take up the training for rural 
welfare work. Dr. Kumarappa as well as 
some members of the Governing Board gave 
their attention to this probiem, but nothing 
the 
prevailing then. But now in view of the fact 
that the of the 


Government of India has appointed a Social 


tangible could be done in conditions 


Planning Commission 
Welfare Board and the Community Projects 
Administration has seriously taken up the 
problem of rural reconstruction, the urgency 
of having trained rural welfare workers has 
become very marked. The fact that we shall 
be shortly moving to Chembur with its semi- 
rural environment, has emboldened _ the 
Institute to take up the question of training 
rural workers in right earnest. It was a happy 
that the 
Administration made a pressing request to 


accident Community Projects 
the Institute to take up the management of 
the Social Education Organisers Training 
Centre at Himayatsagar, Hyderabad. The 
Governing Board has accepted this invitation 
and the Institute has taken over the Centre 
from Ist April 195+. It involves no financial 
responsibility to us as all the expenses will 
be met by the Ford Foundation and the 
Government of India. It is an open secret 
that so far India has not faced the problem 
of training rural welfare workers. It is almost 
the 
Institute has been given now a chance to 


a virgin field and we are glad that 


take up this type of work in all earnestness. 
Apart from this, the Institute would like to 
institute Diploma courses in rural welfare 
as well as tribal welfare, and all the state 
Governments in India have been addressed 
to depute candidates for training in the 
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Institute for one or the other of these 
Diploma courses. Several State Governments 
have welcomed this idea and we expect to 
start these courses from July 1954. The 
Commissioner for Backward Classes, Shri 
L. M. Shrikant, has been very appreciative 
of our work, and the Institute has been 
requested to introduce courses of training for 
tribal welfare officers. Compared to work in 
cities, work in the rural and tribal areas will 
be very exacting, but I am sure that with 
the new spirit of service in Free India, young 
men and women will come forward to be 
trained in this arduous work which will 
ultimately transform the face of our country. 
The Sir Dorabji Tata Trust has also started 
rural work in the Satara District and there- 
fore the Institute will not find it difficult to 
make full use of the Centre at Hyderabad 
as well as the villages in Satara for their 
field work. Some of our best wellwishers used 
to say that the ‘Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences with its urban environment could 
not take 


course the theoretical part of training will 


up the work of rural welfare. Of 


have to be done in the Institute itself, but 
with the new system of block placements 
that we have now introduced and with the 
facilities offered by the Rural Centre at 
Himayatsagar as well as the villages in the 
Satara District, it would be possible to make 
use of them for our field work and our 
trainees will have a first hand experience of 
the difficult conditions in which most of our 
villagers live and the great task that awaits 
them as sons and daughters of India. It is a 
challenge to our youth, but we are sure it 
is a challenge which will be definitely taken 
up by them in the best interests of the 


country. 

In July 1953, we were informed that Mr. 
K. G. Saiyidain of the Ministry of Education 
would represent the Government of India 
on our Governing Board. In Mr. Saiyidain 
we welcome the return of an old friend, as 
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he was previously on the Board as an expert 
nominated by the Trustees. We shall not 
easily forget the earnestness which Mr. 
Ashfaque Husain, the retiring representative 
of the Government of India on the Board, 
brought to bear on his work, and the interest 


he evinced in the affairs o: the Institute. 


In the course of the year, we have had 
several distinguished visitors. Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar, Dr. J. D. N. Versluys, Hon’ble 
Mr. Lionel Brett and Dr. Verrier L!win were 
good enough to address our students. 
Professor John Marshall of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
Professor Nadel from Australia, Miss Olive 
Reddick of the U.S. Educational Foundation 
in India and Mr. Antony Duke of the Duke 
Foundation, U.S.A. visited the Institute. 
Mr. A. D. Gorwala, a member of the 
Governing Board 
Students’ Union. 


also. addressed the 


The warmest thanks of the Institute, 
particularly of the Director, are due to the 
Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust and 
especially to the Chairman, Dr. John 
Matthai, who is also the Chairman of the 
Governing Board. Dr. Matthai takes great 
personal interest in the work of the Institute. 
His ripe experience and his mature judgment 
have contributed immensely towards the 
steady progress of the Institute. Our sincere 
thanks are due to the other members of the 
Governing Board who take a keen interest in 
the Institute’s welfare. It is my pleasant duty 
to record my appreciation of the work of 
my colleagues of the Faculty. The Registrar 
and other members of the staff have also 
done their work well putting their heart into 
it, and this too contributed to the efficient 
working of the Institute. On behalf of the 
Institute, I also wish to convey our warm 
gratitude to all social service agencies and 
social workers for their co-operation in our 


training work. 
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And now before I close, we must say good- 
bye to our premises in Andheri, which have 
housed the Institute for the last five years. 
In the homely and quiet atmosphere of 
Andheri, a good deal of solid substantial 
work has been done, but in view of our 
growing needs, more spacious and permanent 
buildings of our own became a necessity, 
and this month we shall see ourselves shift- 
ing to our new premises in Chembur. We 
shall have there the advantage of being in 
Bombay as well as in a sense out of Bombay. 
In the 
we hope to develop new activities particularly 


semi-rural atmosphere of Chembur, 


in the direction of rural welfare. For all 
these years our students from outside Bombay 
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have not been satisfactorily housed for want 
of proper hostel accommodation. The new 
spacious hostels at Chembur both for boys 
and girls will make ample amends for all 
past deficiencies. When the staff quarters 
are ready, the Institute will form by itself a 
colony of the teachers and the taught, 
practically a residential university in spirit 
though not in name. We look forward to 
our new home with hope and confidence. 
Developments are bound to come and we 
shall spare no efforts to make the Institute 
a great contributing factor in the creation 
of India as a Welfare State. 
A. R. WADIA 
Director. 





SUMMARY OF 
CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


Dr. JOHN 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I wish, at the outset, to offer on behalf 
of us all our congratulations and good wishes 
to those who have received their Diplomas 
and to express the hope that whatever work 
they undertake, whether big or small, it will 
be done in a spirit worthy of the traditions 
of the Institute. The Institute has now been 
in existence for over 17 years and those who 
have passed through it have, in their respec- 
tive spheres, accomplished valuable work 
which, I think, has justified the training they 
have received here and is a source of inspira- 


tion for those who come after. 


This is, perhaps, the first year we have 
held our convocation in a building hired for 
the purpose. This does not, of course, mean 
that we are without a home of our own. 
As you are aware, the new building at 
Chembur which has been under construction 


is now nearly complete and will be ready for 


MATTHAI 


occupation before the commencement of the 
next session. We are now in process of 
vacating the rented building at Andheri 
which we have been using during the past few 
years and will shortly commence work at 
Chembur in more spacious premises and in 
surroundings. There are 
several directions in which we hope to ex- 


more pleasant 
pand our work. For this increased accom- 
modation is needed which, I am glad to 
think, will be available in the new building. 

The Report which the Registrar has read 
does not, perhaps, record any sensational 
developments, but it shows steady solid work 
with which we have every reason to be 
satisfied. It marks the completion of the first 
year of Prof. Wadia’s tenure as Director and 
I should like, on behalf of the Governing 
Board and the Trustees, to express our ap- 
preciation of the wisdom and ability with 
which he has done his work and to wish him 
continued success. 
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I do not propose to traverse the ground 
already covered by the Report, but there are 
some features of it to which I may make a 
brief reference. I mentioned last year the 
appointment of a Reviewing Committee to 
which we had invited two distinguished 
teachers of social sciences, one from England 
and the other from the U.S.A. We have 
accepted the rccommendations of the Com- 
mittee and steps have been taken to carry 
them out. The result of the changes will be 
to give a greater practical bent to the work 
of the Institute, partly by lightening the 
purely academic part of the teaching and 
partly by providing greater scope for field 
work. There is an increasing need in the 
country for social workers trained for hand- 
ling practical problems in development work 
of various kinds which Government and 
other public bodies are undertaking. We 
expect our students who may be asked to 
participate in such work will bring a 
practical as well as a scientific outlook to 
hear on it. 


Another feature to which I should like to 
refer is the provision we are making for 
training in the subject of Criminology. A 
course in Criminology will hereafter be a 
normal part of the Institute’s work and in 
addition we propose to start, in cooperation 
with State Governments, a scheme for the 
training of officers in charge of jail adminis- 
tration in the country. That a more positive 
attitude should be adopted towards those 
who are punished for breaking the law has 
now become a commonplace of social 
thinking. But not enough has so far been 
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done to give practical effect to it. The 
psychological aspect of criminology and the 
measures required for reclaiming human 
material which is potentially useful but is 
going waste are matters which are eminently 
suitable for study in an institute like ours. 
For this work, we have a competent student 
of Criminology on our staff, Mr. Panakal, 
who has had the benefit of specialised train- 
ing in the subject in America for three years. 


A third development is that we have 
decided to accept responsibility for the 
training of rural workers in connection with 
community projects, in which a_ beginning 
has already been made in Hyderabad by the 
Government of India. The Director of the 
Institute will be responsible for supervising 
the work and members of our staff will help 
in giving lectures and holding classes. This 
is a significant development because we have 
hitherto been occupied solely with training 
in work of an urban character. In view of 
the increasing importance which is now 
attached, and rightly, to rural reconstruction 
in the country, we feel the Institute has 
before it a new and important field of 
service in which we wish to take our full 
share. 


When they started this Institute, the Tata 
Trusts set their hand to an important line of 
pioneering work. I believe the results have 
amply justified their faith. The Institute has 
now made a place for itself and I am 
confident that in the future it will have a 
still more significant part to play in providing 
trained workers for social service. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


Proressor A. 


Mr. Chairman, Diplomates of the Year, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It was a tradition of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences to have an eminent leader in 
the field of scholarship or of public life 
address its convocations. This year has seen 
a departure from that excellent practice, 
inasmuch as I have been asked by the 
Governing Board of the Institute to give the 
Convocation Address. It is a command which 
I cannot but gracefully obey and an honour 
which I cannot but gratefully accept. It is 
usual on such occasions to give a generous 
expression to the work and worth of the 
Tata Institute. But my present position 
precludes me from indulging in such tributes, 
for it would sound very much like self-praise. 
But I trust no such inhibition can stand in 
my way, if I venture to pay my tribute of 
thanks to my predecessors and my colleagues 
who have built up a fine institution in the 
short space of seventeen years and made me 
inherit a going concern in every sense of the 
word. Nor can I be blind to the tributes that 
have been paid to our students scattered in 
all parts of India. It has equally been a 
pleasure to be told by many old students: 
It is the Tata Institute that has made us 
what we are; it has given us a maturity 
which we could not otherwise have gained; 
it has given us a sense of vocation as well as 
of a mission. Who can listen to such ex- 
pressions without a sense of pride? If I had 
to summarise the achievements of the 


Institute I would just say: Circumspice! The 
birth of Social Work institutions in the diffe- 
rent parts of India is itself a tribute to the 
Tata Institute. That they should be directed 
and staffed by so many of our alumni is itself 
a compliment which we greatly appreciate. 


R. WaplA. M.P. 


The Tata Institute has been a pioneering 
force in making social work a profession, but 
it would be deceiving ourselves, if we were 
to take it as an established profession. We 
have come to look upon doctors and lawyers, 
engineers and teachers as professional men 
and women. But we can hardly say the same 
of the social worker. Round the term 
social work there still lurks an aroma of 
voluntary honorary service with an aura of 
self-sacrifice enveloping it. Many even today 
find it difficult to believe that social workers 
should ask to be paid for the work they do. 
Very recently I was asked by a very eminent 
person: How many of your Tata graduates 
have done honorary work? The very question 
implies a fundamental misunderstanding of 
the role of the social worker in our modern 
society. Far be it from me or from anyone 
connected with the Tata Institute to decry 
or to depreciate the fine work that many of 
our honorary social workers have done in 
the past and continue to do at present. They 
have been particularly good in collecting 
funds, in dealing out doles to the poor, in 
helping a widow to remarry, in maintaining 
orphanages, in running a school for the adult 
or the destitute, in helping an_ ailing 
in lividual to get admitted to a hospital. All 
this is excellent and has to be done. There 
have even been self-effacing social workers 
like the late lamented Thakkar Bapa who 
toiled and toiled to help the long-neglected 
adivasi and by his work he touched our 
conscience and made us feel ashamed of our 
smug attitude towards social problems. But 
with the increasing tempo of our social 
enthusiasm and the increasing volume of 
social work the honorary social worker finds 
his work hard to cope with. If he or she 
has to do this work without remuneration, 
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there must be some private means to fall 
back upon, and with rising taxation in our 
socialistic societies of today private means, 
which has come to be known as unearned 
income, are a matter of diminishing and even 
vanishing importance. Moreover the range 
of social work has been growing so steadily 
that it has become a full-time job and every 
one who devotes himself or herself to it has 
a right to expect to be paid. And if they are 
to be paid, it would be bad economics to 
pay them as a matter of charity without 
caring to see whether they are fitted by 
temperament and by requisite qualifications 
to do their job. Requisite qualifications 
mean an adequate training, and training 
implies training institutions. And so we come 
back to fundamentals. If we deviate gradu- 
ates from taking up the beaten tracks of the 
old professions, and we in the Tata Institute 
admit only graduates, we can do so only if 
the society is prepared to make use of them 
and give them a living wage, not as charity 
but as their right, for the work they do. In 
advanced countries of the West this attitude 
has been sufficiently developed, but India has 
yet a long way to go in this direction. Much 
to my regret I have noted that even our 
ministers in the different states have not yet 
come to appreciate the value of training in 
social work. Appointments, and good ones 
too, have been recently created to fulfil the 
objectives of the Five Year Plan in social 
welfare, but they often go to people who are 
the kith and kin of the appointing authorities 
or to people as rewards for their work in the 
preindependence struggle for freedom. What 
was considered self-sacrifice in those days has 
become now a long-term investment as my 
late revered friend, Kishorlal Mashruwala, 
had the courage to write in the pages of 
The Harijan. Needless to say important work 
cannot be satisfactorily done by men and 
women who have not been trained for the 


work they have been called upon to do. 
There is already a feeling of frustration 
among people who are ultimately responsible 
for the spending of lakhs and crores on 
schemes which aim at creating new India. 
In this depressing atmosphere it was hearte- 
ning to find a Parliamentary Secretary, 
Mrs. Laxmi Menon, declaring in the Council 
of States the other day that in our age we 
cannot depend upon voluntary service, and 


that it exists nowhere in the world today. 


There was a time in our history when we 
needed no social worker. Life was simple and 
ran on a time-honoured pattern. Empires 
rose and fell but our villages continued their 
life, comparatively unperturbed as to who 
their masters were and to whom they paid 
their taxes, so long as they were left un- 
molested to carry on their religious practices 
and their routine economic life. Hindu 
genius forged a powerful institution in the 
joint family. I am no admirer of several 
Hindu institutions, especially of all the ills 
associated with caste. Even Buddha was too 
weak to break it and the great mystic saints 
of Tamilnad and Maharashtra and the great 
unmatched Kabir of Banaras battled against 
it in vain. The genius of Gandhiji helped to 
break it mainly as a price to be paid for 
political freedom. But I have nothing but 
praise for the Hindu joint family as eminently 
suited for the conditions then prevailing. It 
forged a closely knit family feeling, with a 
sense of responsibility to look after its 
weakest members, whether women or child- 
ren or ailing and incapacitated men. It was a 
craft guild and a trade union. It was an 
insurance society. It was self-dependent to a 
considerable extent. It ensured the economic 
prosperity of our villagers. But the advent 
of the western foreigners as rulers changed 
all that. They came with their notions of 
centralised administration inherited from the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. The village 
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economy was broken and poverty marked 
the brow of the once-flourishing villages. The 
inroads of the city life have helped to deprive 
the villages of their best children who have 
left them never to return. The city life has 
created a new type of Indian, man and 
woman alike. Its climate has not been 
congenial to the maintenance of the joint 
family, and however much we may admire 
it we have regretfully to agree with the 
pregnant words of the Chandrasekhara Iyer 
Committee appointed by the Government of 


Mysore: 


Under the impact of modern conditions 
and the consequent growth of the indivi- 
dualistic spirit,—with its sense of legal 
rights and personal interest,—it is visibly 
breaking up, a phenomenon’ which 
cannot be arrested and need not be 
regretted. 

This was twenty-five years ago, and the 
lapse of time since then has only served to 
confirm the correctness of their verdict, for 
the last thirty years have made futher inroads 
on the old institution of the joint family. 
With the rise of our labouring classes with 
their inevitable trade unions we have entered 
the economy of the machine age. I am not 
mentioning this as a complaint. It is no use 
complaining. Waves of historical movements 
leave us no choice. The past inevitably buries 
itself. New forces take their birth and states- 
manship consists in forging new instruments 
to meet the new needs. The very much vocal 
trade unions look after the rights of the 
labourer, and every democratic government 
dependent for its very existence on their 
support has to meet their demands. The 
conflict between the capitalist and the 
labourer has to be bridged, and every enlight- 
ened capitalist has come to look upon a 
trained social worker as a necessary liaison 
officer to explain the difficulties of the em- 
ployers to the employees and the grievances 


of the employees to their employers, Needless 
to say, it is a difficult work requiring a lot of 
understanding of human psychology, tact, 
patience, persuasive powers and above all 
the gift to win and retain the confidence of 
the employers and employees alike. 


Masses of individuals thrown together in 
our large cities, far removed from the simpli- 
city and the easy familiarity of their old 
village life, find themselves lost in the lone- 
liness of our crowded cities. In their loneli- 
ness they develop into social cases seeking 
friendship among the gamblers, the prosti- 
tutes, the criminals and thereby helping to 
perpetuate these very anti-social classes. 
Here again the present day social conditions 
demand the social worker to repair a broken 
home, to reclaim a lost child, to rehabilitate 
a lost woman, to help the unemployed tide 
over the evil days, to help the broken in 
health to regain their health. The very in- 
dividualism of our society today demands a 
substitute for the old amenities of joint 
families. Here again the trained social worker 
versed in psychology and sociology can come 
in as a good Samaritan, but since this 
Samaritanism is not an isolated task, but a 
continuous series of good acts it has to be 
paid for, and it is no less important for our 
society than the profession of the doctor or 
the teacher, perhaps more important than 
the profession of the lawyer. The social 
worker tends to eliminate these ills so far as 
human endeavour can. Going through the 
wards of our biggest hospitals I have been 
struck by the friendliness that has been 
created by the medical social workers. The 
friendly smile of the worker finds an echo in 
the confiding smile of the patient and in the 
understanding smile of the physician, though 
it has to be admitted that not all doctors 
have yet come to appreciate the strength 
their physical methods gain through a 
psychological understanding of the patient. 
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“Certain features of modern medicine, e.g. 
narrow specialization, increase in laboratory 
examinations, hospitalization (with con- 
sequent separation from the ‘natural’ home 
environment), sometimes excessive bureau- 
cratization, have in many ways changed and 
loosened the relationship between the people 
and medicine, and have favoured the ‘natural 
science’ to the detriment of the ‘social science’ 
elements. This phenomenon appears all the 
more paradoxical in that it has occurred at 
the very time at which increased emphasis 
has been laid on social progress in public 
life. The rapid scientific development which 
has made medicine at once more effective 
and more complex in application, and the 
increasing complexity of the organization of 
society have sometimes resulted in a certain 
degree of ‘dehumanization’ of medicine in 
its relations with individuals and families. It 
is hoped that progress in the social sciences 
and in their practical application will help 
medicine to restore the human approach to 
its rightful place in both individual and 
community health work. Thus the balance 
may be re-established between the ‘natural’ 
and the ‘social’ scientific bases of medicine 
and health.” This has been stated in a note 
by the World Health Organization prepared 
for the UNESCO Seminar on the Teaching 
of Social Sciences in New Delhi last 
February. There is a great need for the 
expansion of this medical social service and 
when we review its work our mind inevitably 
lingers on those beautiful lines of Sir Walter 
Scott: 


“O Woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou”. 


It has been a grievance against the Tata 
Institute voiced by some of my eminent 


predecessors who have spoken from the 
Convocation platform as well as by many 
well-wishers of the Institute, both official and 
non-official, that while focussing its attention 
on urban problems nothing has been done 
by it to solve the much more important and 
pressing problems of rural and tribal India. 


The charge prima facie is not wrong, but every 


event has to bide its time, and if our efforts 
in previous years failed to materialise, the 
time has now come for the Institute to take 
up these problems, and we are launching our 
diplomas in rural and tribal welfare. But 
much to my surprise and regret the response 
of the State Ministers has not been as 
encouraging as we had a right to expect. 
Evidently even in our high quarters there has 
not come sufficient realisation that every 
plan means hard thinking and hard training. 
But we mean to go ahead, even as this 
Institute did under Dr. Clifford Manshardt 
eighteen years ago in the unchartered seas 
of social work in India. We are not un- 
conscious of the difficulties we shall have to 
face, but the adaptation of our past experi- 
ence to the needs of rural India should not 
prove to be an unduly heavy task. Given 
faith and courage, and the will of our young 
men and women to dedicate themselves to 
the re-creation of healthy and happy villages, 
the work shall be achieved. But unlike urban 
India, work in rural India needs at every step 
Government co-operation. In cities we looked 
to industrialists and the millionaire philan- 
thropists for help and we did not look in vain. 
Rural India has no industrialists or millio- 
naires to boast of. Our Governments are the 
only industrialists and millionaires there and 
they must come forward to help us and the 
like of us, who aspire to tackle this important 
work. The Social Welfare Board and the 
Community Projects Administration have 
raised hopes in the drooping hearts. They 
have crores at their disposal, and they need 
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trained, experienced hands to work their 
schemes. India is much too poor to waste 
money on merely finding jobs for the un- 
employed or the unemployables. Money spent 
on training will be money well spent and 
engaging the services of the trained will yield 
rich dividends. It may be a slow process but 
we need not be in a hurry to show work 
which in fact may be shoddy. The slow and 
steady win the race, is a homely adage which 
the governments with crores to spend may 
well remember, and may forget only at the 


cost of wasted public funds. 


There is another angle from which we 
find that the profession of social service has 
become inevitable. Not so long ago poverty 
with all its attendant evils was taken for 
granted. Buddha exalted it and Christ blessed 
it: “It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God”. The rank and file 
accepted it as a God-given dispensation, 
even though in their heart of hearts they 
chafed against it. It is only since the last 
century that there has been a growing feeling 
that poverty is man-made and so it should 
not be beyond the powers of men to put an 
end to it. Socialism has created this new 
faith and given birth to a new gospel. To 
end all economic exploitation of one class 
by another, and political democracy as a 
means to achieve that end, are ideas that 
have been accepted by all the countries of 
the world without a single exception. Com- 
pulsory industrialisation of all ranks of society 
has made State accept all sorts of responsi- 
bilities in order to banish poverty and bring 
all the good things of life to the very doors 
of the erstwhile poor. The rich too have come 
to accept the inevitable with good grace, for 
they have come to feel that wealth more 
evenly distributed makes for a more just and 


a more happy world. This new conception of 


a socialistic society makes the State take upon 


itself responsibilities from the birth to the 
death of its citizens: pre-maternity care of 
the mother, maternity benefits and treatment 
of all maternity cases, schooling of children 
at all stages and for all the varied purposes 
of life, right to work and right to employ- 
ment, insurance against unemployment, 
against illness, against death, right to 
culture, minimum wages and what not. 
These ideas are so new and so revolutionary 
that no society at the present moment has 
been able to realise them. Soviet Russia 
makes tall claims, some of them quite justifi- 
able, but they have succeeded only by a 
ruthless purging of all their opponents and a 
rigorous discipline which ends in a deadening 
of the soul, and it remains questionable 
whether any amount of material goods and 
amenities can make up for that most precious 
of human needs, freedom to develop on one’s 
own lines and not at somebody else’s dicta- 
tion. Any way even in the democratic 
countries this new ideology of a classless 
society has come to stay and the State with its 
endless responsibilities comes to be the great- 
est employer, and its numerous welfare activi- 
ties require an army of social workers, which 
definitely implies that the profession of social 
service has found a permanent place in the 
new societies of today. India with her limited 
resources, but with a full consciousness of 
her responsibilities for the toiling masses has 
also entered the field as a Welfare State and 
may well be looked upon as the greatest 
potential employer of social workers in India. 


This new political faith which has been 
the most marked feature of the twentieth 
century has given birth to a new conception 
of social work. Social work today is not 
merely repairing a broken home, reclaiming 
a prostitute, remaking of a young delinquent 
or giving doles to the old and the infirm. It 
still implies all this, but it is only the negative 
side of social work. What the modern society 
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demands is a total cure of the conditions 
that breed the prostitute, the criminal, the 
epidemics of diseases that kill thousands, the 
fear and the greed that create wars, the 
numbing poverty that makes wrecks of men 
and women. In order to achieve this a new 
motif is necessary: integration of life both 
in individuals and societies. Far be it from 
me to be guilty of a facile optimism and say 
that all this could be just made to fall into our 
laps as gifts from gods. We shall have to 
understand that this needs a great united 
effort on the part of governments and 
peoples: to achieve what looks impossible. 
It requires a new vision, a new faith, a new 
spirit that will work with all the tools that 
we can command but will not rest content 
with anything less than the best, and the 
best for each one of us is not the best on 
some Olympian height, but the best that we 
can achieve with all the will that we can 
command. The social worker in the previous 
centuries was just God’s good man or woman 
who was out to do what he or she could 
to assuage an evil here and an evil there. The 
social worker in the immediate past has set 
out on his task of attacking all the evils of 
life in a planned way on the basis of scientific 
knowledge in all fields. The social worker 
of the future will have to be a social engineer 
to re-cast the foundations of each little 
society and plan a way of life which, with 
science as its servant, can develop a love of 
the beautiful, and the true and good. It 
implies a concerted effort on the part of the 
teacher and the doctor, the engineer and 
the technician, the economist and _ the 
sociologist. It implies a new evaluation of 
human life not in terms of the millions that 
are born and die but in the terms of the 
millions that can live within the resources 
of a society. Of course it is a distant vision, 
but a vision that gives salt to life and the 
needed inspiration and drive to do our best, 
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however humble it be. It is a sign of the 
times that while our forefathers fought for 
the life hereafter, bartering away all the 
joys and beauties of this life, we strive today 
in the terms of ideologies, that with all their 
different 


making something of iife here and now. 


accents and emphasis, aim at 


It is usual for Convocation addresses to 
end with some words of advice to the new 
graduates or diplomates as the case may be. 
But advice is not always welcome to the 
youth of today. I suffer from the further dis- 
advantage that advice from me will not be 
anything new or fresh. But Diplomates of 
the Year, it is my duty to encourage you 
and to cheer you on the eve of your entering 
your new profession. I am not blind to the 
fact that soon after your graduation you 
chose to enter the portals of the Tata 

Institute and it could not have been long be- 

fore you were familiarised with all the 

problems of humanity and the dark shadows 
of the industrial civilisation superimposed on 
the medieval caste-ridden society of India: 
the seamy side of life with its broken homes 
and tortured souls, with the sufferings of the 
hospital population, with the conditions that 
breed delinquent women and juvenile cri- 
minals, with the beggars that haunt us at 
every bus stop and desperadoes that look 
upon life as a huge gamble. You were face 
to face with these facts at too early an age. 
You must have felt somewhat shocked that 
life is not all so rosy as you might have 
figured in your college days. But it is a tribute 
to you that you have digested all this and 
are prepared to dedicate your lives to the 
amelioration and even a solution, if at all 
possible, of these thousand and one evils of 
--life. It is a tribute to the robustness of your 
character that you have permitted yourselves 
to mature without allowing your virgin 
enthusiasms to be affected. That is the stuff 
which goes to the making of successful social 
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workers. I trust your two years in the 
Institute have also contributed to the new 
faith which inspires our democracies all over 
the world that the spirit of man can rise 
above all the seamy facts of life and create 
a new world. The spirit that should actuate 
all social workers is so beautifully brought 
out in a little American poem ‘Sharing’ by 
Maude V. Preston that I have found it dif- 
ficult to resist sharing it with my Rotarian 
friends in the past and I should like to share 


it with you with all the greater pleasure. 


There isn’t much that I can do, 
but I can share my bread with you, 
and | can share my joy with you, 
and sometimes share a sorrow too, 


as on our way we go. 


There isn’t much that I can do, 
but I can sit an hour with you, 
and I can share a joke with you, 
and sometimes share reverses too, 


as on Our Way we go. 


I here isn’t much that I can do, 
but I can share my flowers with you, 
and I can share my books with you, 
and sometimes share your burdens too, 
as On Our way we go. 


There isn’t much that I can do, 
but I can share my songs with you, 
and I can share my mirth with you, 
and sometimes come and laugh with 
you, 


as on our way we go. 


There isn't much that I can do, 
but I can share my hopes with you, 
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and I can share my fears with you, 
and sometimes shed some tears with 
you, 


as on our way we go. 


There isn't much that I can do, 
but I can share my friends with you, 
and I can share my life with you, 
and oft-times share a prayer with you, 


as on Our way we go. 


I think you will agree with me that what 
the poet wants us to share with others is 
really not much. But it is the expression of 
an attitude to life which is worth everything 
and which is richer than all the riches of 
Croesus. It marks the development of human 
spirit as its best and it brings you the reward 
Saadi, 


which the great Persian poet, 


visualised in his immortal verse: 


“When you were born you cried and others 
laughed, 


When you die, see that you laugh and 
others cry”. 

And now my young friends, I shall end 
with a prayer which I bequeath to you with 
my best wishes. Whatever may be the sphere 
of social work that you are going to dedicate 
yourself to, may yours be the healing touch 
that cools the fevered brow; may yours be 
the smile that brings sunshine to the tortured 
heart; may yours be the words that convert 
bleak despair into a hope and a faith that 
life is great and worth living, the faith 


which inspired Browning when he wrote: 


God’s in Heaven 
All’s right with the world. 
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GLEANINGS 
BHOODAN MOVEMENT—A NEW ORDER 


Acharya Vinoba_ Bhave’s “Bhoodan” 
movement has become the symbol of a great 
economic revolution in India. The target 
year is 1957; by then the collection and 
redistribution of five crore acres of land will 
be achieved. But the economic revolution 
must apply to industry as well. Feudalism 
in industry must go, with the disappearance 
of feudalism in land, in the interest of eco- 
nomic equality and social justice on a 
national scale, writes Mr. S. N. Agarval in 


the Bharat Jyothi. 


The recent Sarvodaya Sammelan at Bodh 
Gaya was of special significance from several 
points of view. It was of a very representative 
character this year. Besides thousands of 
constructive workers from all parts of the 
country, it was attended by the President, 
the Vice-President and the Prime Minister 
aad a number of Ministers and M.P.s. 


As the resolution of the Sarva Seva Sangh 
pointed out, Bhoodan is only the first step 
towards the bloodless revolution which 
Vinobaji desires to bring about in India by 


the end of 1957. 


Target Year—The year 1757 marked the 
beginning of British rule in India at the 
battle of Plassey; in 1857, the people of India 
revolted against the foreign rulers and laid 
the foundation of a political revolution in 
this country. Acharya Vinoba earnestly feels 
that the year 1957 must witness the success 
of a peaceful economic revolution in India. 


Bhoodan Yagna will naturally be the 
spearhead of this revolutionary movement; 
but the establishment of economic equalities 
in both rural and urban sections of society 
through a radical change in the basic values 
of life would require a far-reaching re- 

9 


orientation in the pattern of industrial orga 


nisation in this country. 


The Sarvodaya Sammelan was of the 
definite view that “a self-supporting decen- 
tralised economy” was the only means “for 
the achievement of economic emancipation 


of the people.” 


Land Policy. 


the Sammelan laid great stress on the need 


As regards the land policy 


for redistributing the Bhoodan lands among 
the landless peasantry without any further 
delay. 


Out of about 25 lakh acres collected so 
far, less than a lakh acres have been distri- 
buted among the people. The slow pace of 
land distribution has been mainly due to 
certain legal difficulties as also the dearth of 
constructive workers for the purpose. We 
therefore, welcome the decision of the 
Sammelan to expedite the process of land 
redistribution. The target fixed by Vinobaji 
is the collection and distribution of 5 crore 
acres of land by the end of 1957. The achieve- 
ment of this target would require the sponta- 
neous and sincere help from all sections of 
the public, 


Conflicting opinions were expressed at the 
Sammelan regarding the role of legislation 
in the task of land reforms. Some leaders 
were of the view that the Bhoodan movement 
was capable of solving the land problem in 
India without the assistance of legislative 
measures. They went to the extent of stating 
that legislation would thwart the very 
objective of Bhoodan by interfering with the 
non-violent process of persuasion and a 
change of heart. Others felt that land reforms 
could not be effected without introducing 
radical legislative measures. There is no 
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Bhoodan 


movement and the legislative process; the 


inherent conflict between the 
two can supplement each other for achieving 


the common objective 


Acharya Vinoba has rendered conspicuous 
service to the noble cause of ushering in a 
non-violent economic revolution in_ this 
country through his “Bhoodan” and 
‘“Sampatti-dan” movements. But the popular 
and democratic State Governments cannot 
get rid of their own responsibilities by leaving 
the whole task of land-redistribution on the 
shoulders of Vinobaji. 


“Bhoodan” Bills—They can undertake 
legislation in consultation with Acharya 
Vinoba to further the cause of making the 
actual tillers of the soil the owners of land 
In fact, several State Governments have 
already passed Bhoodan Bills for facilitating 
transfers of land-gifts to the landless 
peasantry. 

Bhoodan-Yagna has eminently succeeded 
in creating a healthy and favourable atmos- 
phere for the introduction of far-reaching 
land reforms in the country; it has demon- 
strated to the world that the land problem 
could be effectively solved through peaceful 
methods. Suitable legislation to speed up and 
supplement this peaceful process should be 
welcomed and encouraged. 

In fact, the pace of land reforms in India 
has been considerably slow during the last 
few years. Abolition of Zamindari and the 
other intermediaries in land was, of course, 
a revolutionary step. But merely this aboli- 
tion of feudal exploitation would not solve 
the problem. 


Land Census.—According to the Five-Year 
Plan, the land census ought to have been 
completed by the end of 1953. It is un- 
fortunate that the Planning Commission has 
not been able to get this important work 
done within the specified period. 


It is true that it would be difficult to 
undertake suitable land legislation without 
possessing the requisite facts and figures 
The Planning Commission should try its best 
to complete the land census, so that necessary 
legislation, in terms of the provisions in the 
Five-Year Plan, may be initiated by different 
State Governments during the remaining 
portion of 1954 and during 1955. 


Food Production.—It has been pointed out 
by some economic “experts” that re-distribu- 
tion of land would lead to a fall in produc- 
tion of food in the country. This is not a 
correct view of the problem. 


In fact, in China and Japan the average 
size of land holdings is only about 2 acres 
and yet their yield per acre is three times as 
much as that of India. Experiments all over 
the world have amply demonstrated the 
truth of the contention that, with an increase 
in the size of the farm and with the introduc- 
tion of mechanical devices, productivity per 
labourer increases; productivity per acre 
does not necessarily increase. As a matter of 
fact, in thickly populated countries like 
India, small-scale and intensive farming is 
the only correct solution of our economic 


problems. 


One of the arguments against quick land 
reforms is that simultaneous legislation for 
limiting incomes in the urban sector should 
also be undertaken. Ceiling on land holding 
should be followed by the fixation of ceilings 
on city income as well. It is quite evident that 
an economic revolution cannot be confined 
to land alone; it must touch all sectors of 
our national economy. 


Economic Ideal—The existing gulf 
between the rich and the poor must be 
bridged or filled up. We have abolished 
feudalism in land; we must now proceed to 
abolish feudalism in industry. We regard the 
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system of Managing Agents in India as a 
relic of feudalism. Far-reaching reform in 
our industrial organisation is absolutely 
essential for achieving a real economic re- 
volution in India. It must be fully realised 


that our democracy cannot succeed as a 
political ideal unless it is achieved as an 
economic ideal. Political freedom without 
social and economic freedom would remain 


a vacant dream. 





WELFARE EXTENSION PROJECTS 


The Central Social Welfare Board has 
decided to expand its sphere of activities by 
sponsoring directly a large number of “‘wel- 
fare extension projects.” These will operate 
in rural areas and the programme will be 
executed by voluntary organisations which 
will function under the general direction and 
guidance of the Central Social Welfare 
Board. During the rest of the Plan period 
two years), 300 such projects are to be 
launched covering nearly 5,400 villages and a 
population of about six millions. 

This decision was taken at a_ recent 
meeting of the Central Social Welfare Board. 
Srimati Durgabai Deshmukh, Chairman, and 
all other Members of the Board were 
present. Each project will cover about 15 
to 20 villages, with a population approxima- 
ting to nearly 20,000 and the schemes select- 
ed will cover both general and special aspects 
of social welfare including programmes for 
women, children, delinquents, physically and 
mentally handicapped. 

It is proposed to limit the cost of each 
scheme to about Rs. 50,000, of which the 
contribution of the Central Social Welfare 
Board will be about 50 per cent. The other 
50 per cent will be by way of voluntary 
contributions and are to be raised by the 
organisations undertaking responsibility for 
the execution of the project either from the 
State Governments or local bodies or through 
donations. 

Grants-in-Aid.—Direct promotion of new 
welfare schemes is in addition to the assis- 


tance which the Central Social Welfare 
soard has been providing to voluntary 
organisations for improving or expanding 
their present programmes. On this account, 
in the seven months ending March 1954, the 
Central Social Welfare Board provided 
assistance to nearly 650 voluntary welfare 
organisations, amounting to over Rs. 21 


lakhs. 


The programme of direct assistance will 
continue in future years. On the basis of the 
applications received and the funds disbursed 
during last financial year, the Board has 
made allocation of the total amount of Rs. 4 
crores placed at its disposal for the Five-Year 
Plan period. It is proposed to allocate 
Rs. 2.45 crores as direct grants-in-aid which 
amount is expected to benefit nearly 3,500 
institutions, Rs. 1 crore for the new pro- 
gramme namely, “Welfare Extension Pro- 
jects,” Rs. 25 lakhs as assistance to prominent 
voluntary institutions for mobile vans and 
other equipment, so as to facilitate their 
undertaking agency work for execution of 
the extension projects, and Rs. 10 lakhs for 
providing training in important aspects of 
social welfare. The rest of the amount, 
namely, Rs. 20 lakhs, has been ear-marked 
for organisational work, publicity literature, 
preparation of pamphlets, brochures and for 
administrative purposes. 


Allied Welfare Schemes.—Under the terms 
of its Constitution, the Central Social Wel- 
fare Board can provide assistance only for 
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certain specific purposes. Consequently, a 


number of institutions which had applied to 


the Board for assistance during last year 
could not be accommodated. It has been 

ided Board, in consultation with 
the Planning Commission and the Govern- 
ment of India, that ch applications, if 
otherwise suitabl hould be considered for 
y other I which already 
Kist ‘ hese funds relate to: (1 
Loe Works P1 mme of the Planning 
Commission 2) Assistance to scheduled 
( ind scheduled tribes and backward 
( }) Promotion of cottage industries 
ind small-scale industrie t) Schemes for 
protection ivgainst tubercul is, cancer, 
mobile health u etc.; (5) Family Plan- 
ning: (6) Ba and social education and (7) 
Welfare of refugees 

A ( dinating Committee consisting of 
epr itatives of the Central Social Welfare 
Board 1 of the Central Ministries con- 
cerned is been set up to consider these 
pplications. Thus in the sphere of providing 
assis e, the Board will function not only 

the distributing authority but also as a 
co-ordinating through which requests 
for other types of assistance will have an 
pp t be considered. 

Siate Adviso Boards.—During its last 
necting another important decision that the 
Boaid took was to pass a resolution request- 
ing the State Governments to set up State 


ial Welfare 


Soc Advisory Boards, with a view 

to co-ordinating and guiding welfare acti- 
SOCIAL REVOLUTION 

A silent but steady revolution is going on 
1 1° * s ‘ 

in Chandanwadi Municipal Chawls all these 

vears, since a Tenants’ Association was 

formed in 1946. writes Mr. G. G. Parikh in 


an article in the Bharat Jyothi. 
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vities in the States and also to keep direct 
liaison with the Central organisation. During 
the first year of the Board’s working, its 
ad hoc Advisory Panels have gone round some 
parts of the country and have visited nearly 
500 institutions. Only a few States, namely, 
Punjab, PEPSU, 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh remain to be visited. 


Rajasthan, Himachal 
Vists to these States will be completed shortly. 
At the last meeting of the Board, it was 
the 


rgabai Deshmukh, would first visit some 


decided _ that Chairman, Shrimati 
Du 
of the institutions in U. P. followed by the 
other members of the Board. The rest of the 
he 


consisting of the Chairmen of all the Panels, 


States would visited by a Committee 
namely, Shrimati Krishna Huthee Singh, 
Shrimati Prabha Bannerjee, Shrimati Mary 


Clubwala Jadhav and Shrimati Tara Pai. 


The functions of the Advisory Panels will 
be taken over by the State Advisory Boards 
when they are formed. Through the constitu- 
tion of these Boards, with roots in the States 
concerned, it would be possible to have a 
wide coverage of the social welfare institu- 
tions in the States, their working could be 
more intensively studied and assistance could 
be more effectively rendered. 


Another decision taken by the Board at 
its last meeting was that while applications 
from welfare institutions for grants would 
continue to be received in the Board’s office 
throughout the year, they should be consi- 
dered only twice a year, i.e., once for every 


PIB. 


six months. 


AT CHANDANWADI 


A block chawls with 680 rooms 
provides a roof to more than, 4,000 people 


of six 


belonging to four different communities- 
Kharvas, Mahars, Marathas and Christians. 
Just seven years back, these people languished 
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in dirt and squalor, filth and garbage, united 
probably by the only common tie of badly- 
designed, structures unfit for human habita- 
tion constructed by the Bombay Municipality 
in the years gone by. 


Even today, the chawls are dingy, the 
corridors dark; but the man has changed 
in the chawls. He has shaken off his slumber, 
has broken off the walls of isolation, has 
become cooperative and more cultured and 
he lives with his neighbours belonging to 
different groups in far greater harmony and 


peace. 


How it was.—Seven years back it was 
dangerous to go in the chowk or stand near 
a window. And if you did, you were bound 
to be bathed by wash-water sweeping or 
some other obnoxious thing hurled mostly 
unwittingly, by a mere force of habit on you. 
The latrines used to be dirty and overflow- 
ing, and they were often made inaccessible 
by the children sitting in the passage; the 
staircases dark and slippery with the corners 
painted red with the big blobs of betelnut 
spittle, the taps leaking or dry often witnes- 
sing a quarrel between the housewives. There 
was no electricity in the chawls and water 
was of course scarce. And man lived passively, 
almost resigned, without any hope or future. 
Fatalist to the core, he never attempted to 
improve his condition. 


As it is today.—Today, the picture has 
changed and changed considerably, thanks to 
the efforts of a group of students, started as 
early as 1944, inspired by the Students’ 
Congress. The work in Chandanwadi will 
preserve probably for ever the memory of 
the few glorious chapters written by the 
student movement in this city in those days. 
This group started with a literacy class and 
slowly and steadily built around _ this 
nucleus a number of activities like sweeping 
and cleaning chawls, craft classes, teaching 


of the principles of elementary hygiene and 
collecting the children and teaching them 
songs and games. 


The people were indifferent and often 
sullen in the beginning. They were not willing 
to change their habits. They would even 
obstruct the child going to play and look at 
these social workers with suspicion and often 
hostility, an attitude developed due to the 
past experience of several well-meaning 
social workers taking up some work and 
leaving it off midway. And it was an uphill 
task to bring the four communities together 
and build up a real regional community- 
living in harmony, sharing the common joys 
and sufferings and helping each other. 


Achievement.—But the unattainable seems 
to have been achieved. The students’ efforts 
culminated in 1946 in the formation of an 
association which, with the lapse of time, 
has become a real Community Centre looking 
after the health, education and welfare of 
the residents. Every adult resident is a 
member of the Association and elects 24 
representatives—one for each floor—to form 
the working committee. This committee 
supervises the five-fold activities of the 
Association—the educational, cooperative, 
medical, recreational and civic. 

The Association has given maximum 
attention to education which was never for 
them the mere imparting of three R’s. To 
fulfil the aim of education, namely, prepar- 
ing the individual for the efficient perfor- 
mance of life’s major functions, the Asso- 
ciation has been conducting literacy classes, 
study circles, reading room, a Montessory 
class, crafts classes, scouting and sports club, 
community lectures, exhibitions and _ trips, 
etc. 

Their experience in the field of literacy 
has been “interesting and revealing” as a 
report of the Association mentions. ‘At the 
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time when the Association started its work, 
the overall percentage of literacy was a 
faithful representation of general conditions 


in the labour area of this city.’ 


Running literacy classes for women was a 
formidable task. The classes had to be 
conducted to meet their prejudices in front 
of their doors with an average attendance of 
six or seven in each class. But slowly these 
conditions changed. The resistance on the 
part of the males diminished and today the 
Association conducts all the literacy classes 
for ladies in the hall, where about 70 ladies 


take instruction. 


rhe Association’s experience with the male 
adult population in as far as imparting 
literacy is concerned, has not been very 
hopeful. Several attempts have been made to 
bring him to learn the alphabets but he has 
preferred to sit in the chowk of the chawls 
playing cards or gossiping at night rather 


than repeat words on a slate. 


Children’s Class—Another notable activity 
in the educational field is the Balwadi or the 
Montessory classes started in 1951. Some 40 
children attend the classes and their parents 
have to pay a fee of Rs. 1/8/- per month per 
child though the cost of teaching works out 
to Rs. 5 per head. These classes have brought 


much needed relief to the parents. 


Dirty, unkempt, naked or seminaked, the 
children, unwanted and neglected, used to 
play in the chowk, the corridors and stair- 
ways, keeping away from schools, beating 
each other, pilfering, telling lies and some 
times loafing on the sea-shore. But today 
all that has changed and the mothers also 
get sometime to look to their housework, as 
well as attend literacy classes. 


The Association has also collected statistics 


regarding the economic conditions obtaining 
in the chawls. The study reveals that nearly 


six people stay in a room and that the family 
unit works out to be 5.4. There are 942 
earning members in the 584 families that 
live in Chandanwadi or 1.6 earners per 
family. These earning members with a total 
income of Rs. 71,009 have incurred a total 
debt of Rs. 1,57,908 at various rates of 
interest which are often exorbitant. 


Nearly 124 families pay an interest ranging 
between 36 per cent and 225 per cent. A 
study of the sources from where the loans 
were taken and also the crushing indebted- 
ness highlighted the need for organising a 
credit society which was actually started a 
few months back. Quite a number of persons 
are taking advantage of it. Even before the 
starting of a cooperative credit society, the 
Association was instrumental in organising 
a Cooperative Consumers’ Society of which 
most of the share-holders are from the 


chawls. 


Medical Relief —The Association has been 
providing medical relief to the people through 
a small dispensary which is being run by 
socially conscious doctors. However, such 
help is totally inadequate and also erratic, 
being dependent on the availability of a 
doctor willing to do free work. Hence there 
is a plan to run a full dispensary with a paid 
part-time doctor and a compounder. A 
scheme has been submitted to the Central 
Social Welfare Board and it is hoped that 
they will give a grant to make this scheme 
possible. 

All these activities—the various classes, 
study circles, entertainment programmes, 
reading room, dispensary, cooperative work 

are possible only because the Association 
is a proud possessor of a hall constructed 
amidst the chawls at a cost of Rs. 8,000 in 
1950. 


The hall was opened by Yusuf Meheralli. 
All these years the Association has been 
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planning to raise one more storey over the 
hall. Only recently, after a long drawn out 
debate and discussion with the Municipal 
authorities, permission has been granted to 
raise the storey without which the activities 
cannot be extended. 


Another achievement of the 
Association has been in the field of sanitation. 


The chawls have been made more habitable. 


proud 


Water supply has been increased and four 
out of six chawls have been supplied with 
electricity. And after a long delay the 
Municipality has also undertaken the urgent 
and badly needed repairs, chawl by chawl. 


EXPERIMENT IN 


Should a prisoner sentenced to jail be told 
in advance just how long he may be im- 
prisoned, or should the exact time not be 
specified—the day of his release depending 
on his reform and readjustment to society? 


The experts are still greatly divided on 
this question, but a study issued recently by 
the United Nations shows that the idea of 
imposing prison sentences of no fixed dura- 
tion—known as “the indeterminate sentence” 

is becoming more widely accepted today. 


It has been asked if the indeterminate 
sentence is an act of leniency or severity. It 
may be either, according to a U.N. report. 
It may be used “solely for reasons of public 
safety” to eliminate a dangerous offender 
from society: or it may be a means of provid- 
ing a curable offender with treatment and 
re-education. 


In the past, an indefinite prison sentence 
was regarded simply as a procedure to detain 
a person as long as he remained a danger 
to society—and this is still true so far as 


For this purpose temporary structures have 
been raised in the chowk to accommodate 
displaced tenants. 


The crowning triumph for Chandanwadi 
was the declaration by the Municipal 
Commissioner that the Chandanwadi 
Municipal school would be handed over to 


the Association. 

On Republic Day, nearly 3,000 people 
dined together in the open chowk, sinking 
all social and communal differences. The 
Association is in urgent need of funds to 
build a hospital for T.B. patients and a 
children’s home. 


PRISON REFORM 


habitual offenders, of criminal 


tendencies and others difficult to reform are 


persons 


concerned. 


For instance, in 1759 the “colony” of 
Connecticut (now a state of the U.S.A.) 
provided that all rogues, vagabonds, sturdy 
beggars and others lewd, idle, dissolute, 
profane and disorderly persons without 
settlement in the colony might be confined 
in the workhouse at hard labour “until 


released by order of law”. 


Today, however, the indeterminate 
sentence is looked on more and more as a 
method for the treatment of curable offen- 
ders to replace the fixed prison sentence pure 
and simple. Indeed, the U.N. study says that 
a definite procedure for the release of the 
offender serving an indeterminate sentence 


is gradually taking shape. 


U.N. Study.—The United Nations has 
taken an interest in the results of tne 
indeterminate sentence as part of its working 
programme on social defence, approved by 
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the U.N. Economic and Social Council in 
February 1950. This study on the indeter- 
minate sentence will come before regional 
conferences on the prevention of crime and 
the and before the 


treatment of offenders 


U.N. Social Commission 


Marc Ancel, who 1s 
the 
Paris, 


make this report, which was based essentially 


A consulting expert 
secretary-General of Institute of Com- 


parative Law in was appointed to 
on replies to a U.N. questionnaire sent to 


experts in various countries. 


An indeterminate sentence may take two 
forms, the U.N. study explains. In most 
cases, the judge will fix a minimum and a 
maximum penalty —for example, a minimum 
of five years and a maximum of ten years, 
but without specifying the day of release in 
this the 
relatively indeterminate. On the other hand, 


advance. In case, sentence is 
a judge may place an offender in the custody 
of some competent authority for an indefinite 
sentence is 
this 
procedure is seldom used nowadays except 


for criminal lunatics. 


period, in’ which case the 


absolutely indeterminate, though 


To which offenders must the indeterminate 
system be applied? The test, according to 
the U.N. study, should be the possibility of 
re-education and the need for quasi-medical 
treatment. Thus, it may reasonably be tsed 
for minors, juvenile delinquents, first offen- 
ders not covered by suspended sentence or 
probation, and persons who seem amenable to 
treatment. 


It cannot be used for criminals who ought 


to receive a very severe sentence or who 


have committed certain crimes, such as 


murder, treason, or kidnapping. These are 


crimes which it is desired to punish severely 
and for which a fixed penalty, traditionally 
supposed to be a great deterrent, is retained. 
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Three Groups of Offenders. 
there are at least three groups of offenders 


In general, 


to whom the indeterminate system is being 


applied today, the study concludes: 


a) Juvenile offenders, as well as young 
adults, such as those who at present may be 
ent to a prison school or a Borstal, or wh 
may be subjected to measures similar to 


the English corrective training; 


b) Hardened criminals with many con 
victions, persistent and incorrigible offenders 
persons, who, owing to their natural 
proneness to crime, require measures of 


correction and neutralisation; 


the broadest 


sense of the word (and not in the medical 


(c) Abnormal offenders in 


or psychiatric meaning), offenders suffering 
from mental or physical disease and drunk 
addicts; in other words 


ards or drug 


offenders amenable to curative treatment. 


the indeterminate sentence, the 


sooner a prisoner offers proof that he has 


Under 


reformed, that he no longer represents a 
danger to society, the better are his chances 
for early release on parole. 


The U.N. report states, however, that two 
other factors are very important—the human 
factor and the money factor, “both very 
difficult to The 


sentence is just one of the weapons in the 


control.” indeterminate 
arsenal of social defence, the study continues 
and it can only succeed if other elements 
are present. 


These are: 
(b) 


treatment of offenders; (c) trained personnel: 


(a) freedom from all political 


influence; suitable institutions for the 


1) an organised system of supervision. 


Countries have taken various steps to try 
to ensure the effectiveness of the indeter- 
muinate sentence as a method of treatment. 
for instance: 
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(1) By providing specially equipped 
institutions, where treatment is adapted as 
far as possible to the offender’s requirements. 
For some, such as vagrants and loafers, this 
essentially involves corrective labour; others, 
such as abnormal! prisoners and drug addicts, 
chiefly require medical, especially psychia- 
tric, treatment; 


(2) By making treatment the _respon- 
sibility of specialised and qualified staff; 

(3) By classifying offenders to ensure that 
treatment is based on individual needs; 


(4) By preparing, from the very begin- 
ning, for the offender’s ultimate release by 
means of a continual process of | social 
readjustment, chiefly through apprenticeship 
or occupational training. 


Essential Part of the System.—Release of 
offenders serving indeterminate sentence is 
coming more and more to be regarded as 
the essential part of the system, the U.N. 
study emphasises. Of course, there have to 
be certain safeguards to protect individual 
rights and liberty. For instance, the special 
circumstances of each offender must be re- 
viewed from time to time, and a close check 
kept on the results of treatment. 


It is also important that the body ordering 
an offender’s release, whether judicial or 
administrative, should be technically compe- 
tent, and independent in its power of 
individual 


decision and in_ evaluating 


circumstances. 


How effective is the indeterminate sentence 
in reforming an offender? The results are 
hard to evaluate, the U.N. study reports. 
The reasons are, first, that in the United 
States—generally regarded as the “Home” of 
the indeterminate sentence—statistics gene- 
rally do not separate the results of indeter- 
minate sentences from cases where offenders 
serving fixed prison terms are granted con- 


10 


ditional release before completing the full 
sentence. 


U.N. Figures.—Actually, what interests the 
student most is to know how the released 
prisoner behaves in normal life when no 
threat hangs over him and he is no longer 
subjected to any supervision. As long as that 
supervision lasts, the results seem to be 
generally excellent, the U.N. study reports; 
a figure of 90 per cent “good results” is 
generally given for men released on parole in 
the United States. Other less optimistic 
figures point to success in 65 per cent of the 
cases, 

The results of follow-up studies, cited in 
the U.N. report, which examined the behavi- 
our of released prisoners five and ten years 
after their final discharge are, however, far 
less encouraging. For over a period of five 
years, out of 422 cases studied in the United 
States, only 21.1 per cent made good. 


These results have been much debated. It 
has been asked if there were always good 
ground for release on parole. To ease the 
task of the judges, certain authors have tried 
to draw up prediction tables which would 
allow a judicious choice being made of 
prisoners for release. The latest research 
suggests that the success of prediction tables 
is astonishing. 


Some prison administrators are firmly 
opposed to the indeterminate sentence, 
maintaining that it creates an element of 
unrest and discouragement for the offender. 
A man who has been sentenced to three 
years’ corrective training in England, for 
example, knows from the start that he can 
be released in two years if he behaves well. 
The administrators hope that this certainty, 
by influencing his attitude, will enable him 
to obtain the best advantage from the 
treatment given to him, and will induce him 
to submit to it voluntarily. It will be other- 
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wise, it is argued, if the date of his release 
is entirely vague and dependent on the 
decision of some board or committee. 
Others fear that the courts may distrust 
a system under which a habitual criminal 
might be released some years before the 
expiration of the period they had fixed as 


necessary for the protection of the public. 


Nevertheless, despite such criticisms, the 
indeterminate sentence is accepted by an 
increasing number of penal systems, generally 
with its necessary complement, parole. The 
trend today, says the U.N. study, is towards 
the fixing of a maximum or minimum which 
will safeguard the judge’s right to evaluate 
the gravity of the offence——-U. N. Survery. 


WHEN DO CHILDREN THINK? 


Popular opinion is divided on the question 
of “brains”. Some people hold that babies are 
born with every ounce of native intelligence 
they ll ever call their own, while others hold 
that a child’s mind is the result of his environ- 
ment, his home, his school. One school of 
thought believes in “stimulating” the mind 
exposing it to new experiences; the other 
holds that it must be left alone to develop at 
its own rate. Both probably are right to 
some degree for a child's intelligence seems 
to be a healthy combination of native equip- 
ment and acquired learning, writes Elsieliese 


Thrope in an article in the Bharat Jyott. 


Until fairly recently, the big question, 
however, was: ‘When does the mind start to 
develop?? When do impressions begin to 
shape themselves and have meaning for this 
budding intellect? When do thinking’ pro- 
cesses actually begin? 

Even the Tiniest—Thanks to extensive 
studies made by Dr. Arnold Gesell and his 
team of workers at the Yale Child Guidance 
clinic in New Haven, parents are justified if 
they look for signs of intelligence and aware- 
ness in even the tiniest infant. Of course, 
we can't apply our adult standards to a 
baby’s intelligence. 

When a baby “thinks” he doesn’t think 
the way we do. He doesn’t mull things over. 
He doesn’t think ahead or back. When a 


baby thinks he deals, literally, with the 
matter at hand. To touch, to feel, to grasp, 


these are among his first impressions. 
Although his first movements are un- 


coordinated after a few days they begin to 
become more purposeful. Your baby is 
starting to “Think”. 


Take crying, for example. The newborn 
baby cries instinctively—he is in pain, he is 
hungry, uncomfortable, his body tissue needs 
replenishing. While this is only an automatic 
reflex at first, he soon learns that crying 
brings results—mother appears out of no- 
where, a warm bottle is shoved into his 
mouth, his diaper is changed. Soon he begins 
to divine some kind of connection between 
crying and satisfaction. When he cries now 
there is a demanding tone in his voice. He 
has learned lesson No. 1 in learning to think. 


Shortly after that—and remember your 
baby is only about three weeks old—-he makes 
another interesting discovery. He recognises 
the source of his satisfaction. When mothe 
approaches, he turns toward her, ready for 
nursing. This is another step in the process 
of thinking. 

Sense of Sight.—As his nervous system 
develops, his mind develops. As nerve cells 
change and ripen, the corresponding behavi- 


our changes accordingly. By the time the 
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baby is four weeks old, he begins to take an 
interest in the world in which he lives. This 
again corresponds with the development of 
one of his senses; along with his sense of hear- 
ing, his sense of sight has been developing. 


Through his eyes he has been forming 
visial images. That is why blind babies learn 
more slowly than do babies with normal 
sight. The normal four-week-old is begining 
to widen his horizon. When he was born, his 
eye-balls would rove aimlessly. After several 
days, for hours they would stand still for 
brief periods at a time. He seemed to be 
“looking” at things. Actually, though, he 
does not really perceive them at this age. 
But he continues exercises, strengthening his 
eye muscles. Nature is helping him, too, 
and along with the development of his eyes 
goes the development of other body muscles, 
such as, hands, arms and neck muscles. Then 
comes the moment, about the time he is 
four weeks old, when baby SEES an object. 
More than that, he hangs on to it with his 
eyes, he follows it if it is moved. 


At about the same time, baby begins to 
be aware of faces. He smiles, usually when 
somebody bends over him, for he knows 
by now that people are good to babies. He 
does not, however, tell faces apart—recogni- 
tion will take another three or four months. 


At three months, he will be much 
interested in the movement of people around 
him. At four months, he will be delighted at 
an adult’s approach. The four-month-old is 
beginning to “think” of people as more than 
feeders and cleaners and pacifiers. People 
are good company and when they leave 
(especially mother) he may cry in protest. 
His alert mind is now capable of anger. 


At that age the baby likes to hold on to 
a rattle and look at it. Hands and eyes are 


doing teamwork, coming into more effective 
co-ordination. It is still a crude kind of 
grasping and he couldn't pick up the rattle 
by himself. It has to be handed to him. That 
finer co-ordination involved in picking up 
something won’t exist for another four o1 


five months. 


Junior Knows Her. 


six months old, mother can finally claim that 


By the time baby is 


Junior knows her. His thinking has pro- 
gressed to the stage where he can tell faces 
apart. Some babies cry when a stranger 
approaches—that is a sign of an infant's 
awareness of differences and not unfriendli- 
ness as some mothers fear. After he has had 
a chance to study the stranger soberly, he 
will usually go to him 


At about this time, the baby is beginning 
to assert a sense of ownership. Try taking 
a toy from a youngster at that stage of his 
development and you'll be in for a battle. 


At nine months, baby will show some 
selectiveness in the choice of his toys. He 
will pick up a favourite toy or blanket and 
hold on to it until some other toy claims 
his attention. By the time he is one year old, 
a baby has definite patterns of thinking. 


The interesting thing about this learning 
process is that nobody actually taught him 
the things that he can do now. His increasing 
powers are due to changes within his nervous 
system. True, a favourable environment will 
encourage and hasten this development but 
it does not create it. Changes have to come 
from within, and mental and _ physical 
development — work Individual 
children will differ, of course, from the 
norms set down but they all develop along 
those lines and they all start early in life 


to think. 


together. 
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HEALTH SCHEMES IN THE SECOND PLAN 


Inaugurating a two-day conference of 
Health 
medical officers of the States, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, India’s Health Minister, said 
that high priority would be given in the 


Secretaries and administrative 


country’s Second Five Year Plan, to the 
expansion of safe-water supply and _ the 


development of sanitation programmes. 


A Rs. 50 lakh scheme for maternal and 
child health welfare envisages the establish- 
ment of maternity and child welfare centres, 
each staffed by one health visitor and four 
midwives and serving a population of ap- 
proximately 60,000. Technical equipment 
will be provided by the Centre and the 
recurring expenditure will be shared between 
the Centre and the States on a sliding scale 
the former meeting the full expenditure for 
the first six months, two-thirds in the next 
12 months and half in the next six months. 


The Rs. 16 lakh scheme for leprosy control 
envisages the establishment of study and 
treatment centres and subsidiary centres 
from where programmes of mass treatment 
with sulphones will be launched. The recur- 
ring expenditure is to be shared between the 
Centre and the States in the same ratio as 
for the maternity and child welfare project. 


Hospital Diatetics—The scheme for ‘pro- 
viding special diet kitchens in teaching 
hospitals associated with a dozen medical 


colleges is estimated to cost Ks. 3 lakhs for 
two years. 


The Central Government has allocated a 
sum not exceeding Rs. 22,000 for each 
hospital. A sum of Rs. 1.6 lakhs per annum 
during 1954-55 and 1955-56 has been pro- 
vided for in the Five-Year Plan for the 
employment of 40 medical social workers in 
medical college hospitals and Rs. 3 lakhs 
have been provided for 1954-56 for the 
employment of 50 occupational therapy 
workers in medical college hospitals. 


For meeting the requirements of the 
community projects for health visitors and 
midwives, a programme has been drawn up 
for training 600 health visitors at eight 
health schools in the States and at the Lady 
Reading Health School at New Delhi. A 
sum of Rs. 13,28,000 has been provided 
for assisting the health schools. 


Three-hundred midwives will be trained 
at 10 selected training centres in the next 
24years. The Central Government’s share in 
this project will be Rs. 6 lakhs and the 
States’ share will be Rs. 34 lakhs. As even 
these projects will not fully meet the total 
requirement, it is proposed to train about 
100 auxiliary nurse-midwives at selected 
centres and a block provision of Rs. 10 
lakhs has been made by the Central Govern- 
ment for the scheme.—-PIB 


CHILDHOOD INFECTIONS CAN BE WIPED OUT 


Even if no further discoveries were ever to 
be made in regard to immunization, today’s 
suffering, impairment and loss of children 
as a result of infection could be very greatly 
reduced and, with respect to some diseases, 
eliminated altogether. 


This is the inescapable conclusion of a 


series of discussions on immunization in 
April this year at the Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe University of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
Germany. The Conference on Immunization 
brought together health officials and epi- 
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demiologists from 22 countries in Europe and 
around the Mediterranean. 


That complete elimination of smallpox is 
possible has long been shown in countries, 
notably in Germany, where efficient com- 
pulsory vaccination has been maintained. 
That equally good results with regard to 
diphtheria are within the realm of practical 
possibility has been shown more recently by 
countries, notably Denmark, which have 
relied on public enlightenment and popular 
education for getting a high proportion of 
the people immunized. Considerable reduc- 
tion of tetanus and whooping cough is also 
possible. 


O pposition.—F requent outbreaks of disease, 
widespread vaccination, disappearance of the 
disease, then growing opposition to vaccina- 
tion—this is what has happened in the case 
of smallpox, in a number of countries, 
where it can be argued today that vaccina- 
tion is more dangerous than the disease. 


Though the argument is directed against 
vaccination, vaccination must triumph before 
the argument has even any semblance of 
value; complications following vaccination 
have been and still are rare; cases of smallpox 
used to be not rare at all, even in Europe. 


One of the difficulties of research is 
precisely the rarity of the occurrence: pro- 
nouncements on the basis of statistics are of 
necessity uncertain because of the small 
numbers involved. It is clear, however, that 
the danger is greater when vaccination is 
done for the first time with older children 


or adults. It is far safer to have children 
vaccinated early. 


Contrary to what was formerly believed, 
it is now clearly established that infants can 
make use of prophylactics to build protective 
substances in their bodies. Immediately after 
birth they frequently are protected by sub- 
stances derived from their mothers and they 
should be immunized before these have 
disappeared, that is to say immunization 
should be started at three to four months. 


That it is necessary to start early is shown 
by the fact that 75 per cent of the deaths 
due to whooping cough occur within the 
first year of life. In some countries, three- 
fourths of the school-age children are pro- 
tected against diphtheria but these countries 
still have high incidence rates because infants 
and the pre-school groups are not protected. 
From this reservoir of infection, the disease 
reaches adults. 


The Conference on Immunization also 
considered the possibility of psychological 
shock through immunization. Some pain 
inevitably accompanies injections, and the 
age at which pain is particularly undesirable 
runs from 8-10 months after birth to 4-5 
years. Yet injections are necessary during 
this period also, and doctors should take 
every care to avoid upsetting either the child 
or the parents. 


Great kindness and tact, and perhaps a 
reward for the child, are called for; in 
addition, injections should be done with 
maximum efficiency—needles must be sharp. 
If these precautions are taken, no lasting 
psychological effects need be feared. 











BOOK-REVIEWS 


TRAINING IN SOCIAL EDUCATION: By Meher C. Nanavatty (Indian Adult 
Education Association, Delhi, 1953, pp. 105 Price: Not marked). 


Formal organisation for social education 
has become necessary because of the failure 
of informal life in society as an effective 
method of social education. But the formal 
element in should not 
emulate the formal school. Therefore, there 


social education 
should be a corresponding difference between 
the training of social education workers and 
school teachers. 


The modern concept of social education 
places considerable responsibility on trained 
workers. Training in Social Education is an 
attempt to help the development of suitable 
training courses for such workers. 


The social education worker should be 
able to develop positive relationship with all 
participants, should be well informed and a 


creative leader. The basic preparation of all 
social education workers will be the same 
though the author points out the need for 
additional! special preparation for specific 
jobs in the field. Field work experience under 
supervision should form the major part of 
the training. 


There are a variety of programmes of 
training available in India today. The author 
lays emphasis on the need for making an 
honest effort to evaluate the present pro- 
grammes of social education and the methods 
used to meet the educational needs of adults. 


This is a very useful book for those engaged 
in the expanding field of social education. 


J.J. P. 
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